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organized, and human ap- 
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to keep informed without organized and 
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CUT WASTE MOTION 


BY 


By Frank A. Busse 


Director of Personnel 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. 


RODUCTIVITY—the rate of pro- 
been constantly 
increasing in America for the past 
hundred years or more. And this is 
due, in large part, to the belief that 
“there is always a better way”—a 
belief that has kept the American 
people constantly on the alert to 
lind easier and improved ways of 
doing things. This attitude is par- 
ticularly widespread among Ameri- 
can managers. 

In 1954 the Harvard Business 
Review published the results of a 
research project on the qualities of 
top executives. They questioned, 
tested, and interviewed 33 top- 
management men and found about 
13 characteristics that were practi- 
cally universal. One was that each 
of these “big wheels” had a strong 


interest in finding better ways of 
doing things. 

. Too many people complain about 
lack of opportunity today. Their 
complaints are not justified. For 
tunes can be made by even rela- 
tively small improvements. The fel- 
low who thought of putting an 
eraser on the end of a pencil prob- 
ably made more money than Rob- 
ert Fulton. 

In order to improve our ways of 
doing work, we need to understand 
and apply one fundamental philos- 
ophy—the belief that an organized. 
systematic approach to any job or 
problem will uncover a better way 
more times, with less effort, than 


a haphazard, trial-and-error ap- 
proach. 
An- organized, systematic ap- 


proach is at our disposal. It ts the 
work-simplification philosophy de- 
veloped and promoted over the 


years by A. H. Mogensen and 
“adapted by industrial leaders ev- 


erywhere. It has been defined as 
the “organized use of common 
sense to find easier and better ways 
of doing work.” 

The organized approach to work 
simplification involves taking five 
steps. None of them is easy, all in- 
volve thought and effort, but when 
followed religiously, they will pro- 
duce startling results. 


Step 1: Pick the job 


The first step is to decide what 
job you want to improve. This may 
be the toughest part of work sim- 
plification because it means that 
you have to question your. satisfac- 
tion with the way things are—and 
after that you still have to do addi- 
tional work in order to get the im- 
provement made. But the work ts 
worth it if it makes your job better, 
easier, or More secure. 


What kind of job should be im- 


SIMPLIFICATION 


proved? What needs the first im- 
provement? Well, here are a few 
possible trouble spots: 

A. A bottleneck—When work 
piles up in a particular spot 
and causes delay. People 
waiting for something to do 
while others have more than 
they can handle. 

B. When work seems too time 
consuming—When you wish 
it could be done faster. When 
there's pressure on you to get 
it done faster than it has ever 
been done before. 

C. Chasing around—When you 
have to hunt for tools, mate- 
rials, paper, containers, or 
people that ought to be handy 
when you need them. Dou- 
bling back on your tracks. 
Too many steps. 

DD. Waste—When there are too 
many rejects. Tools or ma- 
chines needing service oftener 
than they ought to. Skilled 
people domg unskilled work. 
Duplication of effort. 

Shortages—-When are 
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cramped for space, facilities, 
manpower, or time. 

Jobs with large make-ready and 
put-away components are logical 
candidates for improvement. Each 
job consists of these three parts: 

Make-ready—the time and ef- 

fort spent in getting ready to 
do the job. This adds no value 
to your product or service— 
only- expense. 

Performance—the actual 

done. This does add value. 

Put-away—the unloading’ or 

cleanup following the perform- 
ance. This again adds no 
value—only expense. 

In many cases, just as in shaving 
with a razor and shaving cream, 
more time is spent on “make-ready” 
and “put-away” than on the “per- 
formance” part of the job. Probably 
the best example of the reduction 
of make-ready is the work done 
by local fire departments. Many 
people who are forced into a “do- 
it-yourself”’ program around the 
house don't “do it” because of the 
effort and time it takes to get ready 
and/or the equal amount of effort 
ond time to clean up or put away. 

First decide whether or not the 
job must be done. When you are 
convinced that it must, then con- 
centrate on reducing elements of 
the make-ready and put-away. 


work 


Step 2: Break down the job 


This step gets right down to the 
bedrock of how to eliminate waste 
or improve methods. 


In order to study a complete job, 
every detail must be listed exactly 
us it is now being done. Each move 
that is made—what is carried— 
how far it is carried—how long it 
waits—when it is inspected—must 
be identified and set down for fur- 
ther study. This is the phase of the 
organized plan in which we take a 
“still picture” that we can analyze 
in our search for improvements. 

Breaking down the job adheres 
to our basic philosophy of applied 
common sense on at least two 
points: 1) It is almost impossible to 
plot our course to the next point 
unless and until we know where we 
are now; and 2) We can give at- 
tention to only one thing at a time: 
most jobs are too complex to be 
studied as a whole. 

A short time ago I had to touch 
up with paint a small area (3” x 
4”) in my kitchen. Let’s just set 
down some of the steps that I went 
through in partial preparation for 
the job. Keep in mind that the 
paint, brush, turpentine, etc., are in 
the workshop basement of my home 
in a metal cabinet near my work- 
bench. Here's a list of what hap- 
pened after | got down to the base 
ment and opened the cabinet: 

1. Pick up paint brush 

Inspect brush 

. Place brush on bench 

4. Place can of turpentine on 
bench 

5. Remove cap from turpentine 
can 

6. Pour turpentine into cup 
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Replace cap on turpentine 
Pick up brush 
Immerse brush in turpentine 

10. Allow brush to soak (30 

seconds ) 

Remove brush from turpen- 

tine 

12. Pick up cloth 

13. Wipe brush with cloth 

14. Inspect brush 

1S. Place brush and cloth on 

bench 

16. Pick up screw driver 

17. Remove lid from paint can 

18. Place lid and screw driver on 

bench 

19. Pick up mixing paddle 

20. Place paddle in paint 

21. Stir paint thoroughly (120 

seconds ) 

These 21 items represent only 
about two thirds of the total make- 
ready for this job. It was item 30 
that said “Paint area”; and not un- 
til item 45 did I “Wipe brush with 
cloth and replace in cabinet.” 


Step 3: Question every detail 

Now that we have the job broken 
down in sufficient detail to look at 
it, we're ready for the next step— 
and a very logical step it is. 

The third step in work simplifica- 
tion is to ask “why?” with an open 
mind. This means that you ask 
“why” about a job (or any part of a 
job) until you can satisfy yourself 
that you have the best possible 
answer. 

Have you ever spent a lot of time 
working up an idea—a good idea, 


too—only to have someone make 
the statement: “You stick to your 
knitting; I'll do the thinking around 
here” or any one of a hundred 
other idea chillers that quickly be- 
come idea killers?’ Probably more 
potential improvements have failed 
because someone had a closed mind 
than because the solution itself was 
a bad one. 

The first question to ask is “Why 
is the job being done at all?” The 
fact that it is being done doesn't 
prove it is necessary. A lot of time 
has been spent improving jobs that 
did not have to be done in the first 
place. 

If you decide that the job is nec- 
essary, start questioning each de- 
tail, step by step. 

First, ask what is being done— 
and get the answer. Then, why it is 
being done—and the answer to 
that, too. Get facts, not opinions; 
redsons, not excuses. 

Second, ask where it’s being done 
—and why is it being done tn that 
place? Could it be done better 
somewhere else? Remember, keep 
an open mind and don't be anxious 
to accept the first easy answers. 

Next, ask when is it being done 

and w/y at that particular time. 
Could it be done better at some 
other time? 

Ask who ts doing it. Why ts that 
person doing it? Does it tie in logi- 
cally with the rest of his work” 
Could someone else do it better, 
more logically or less expensively? 

Finally, ask Aow the detail is be- 


ing done. What method is_ being 
used and why is it being done that 
way? Don't accept “Because we've 
always done it that way.” Try to 
believe that there’s always a better 
way. The longer something has 
been done the same way, the 
greater the possibility that it could 
be done a better way. 

Give it a try. 

Now that we have gone through 
the first three steps we should be 
ready for the fourth step. 


Step 4: Develop the new method 


If you've done a good job of 
“why-ing” the details of the job as 
it's done now, some parts of a bet- 
ter method may have already oc- 
curred to you. In fact, you may 
have noted several possibilities. 

But if you have questioned items 
without having thought of any pos- 
sibilities for improvement, there is a 
good formula to help you go 
further. 

What? Without getting a good 
answer, maybe you can eliminate 
that detail. Certainly, that is the 
simplest method. Explore’ what 
would happen if you eliminated it. 

But if you can't do away with it, 
next you may ask: Where?—When? 
—Who? 

There may be possibilities for im- 
provement there. If not, see if you 
can combine details. If two or more 
steps can be done at one time, you 
may save time and effort. 

If you've done all the combining 


you can and still have questions 
left over, see if you can change 
the steps in a way that will help. 
Sometimes changing the sequence, 
the person, or the place will result 
in a saving. 

And finally you may ask: How?’ 
See if there is some way you can 
simplify it. Can it be done more 
easily? 

Look back to the 21 items listed 
as partial preparation for a do-it- 
yourself paint job. Item 10° says 
“Allow brush to soak,” and we see 
that nothing happened but that for 
about 30 seconds. Later, at item 
21, I spent two minutes stirring the 
paint. My questions of “when?” and 
“why?” led me to change the se- 
quence. The improved method in- 
terchanges items 11 through 15 
with items 16 through 21. In other 
words, as soon as I put the brush to 
souk I moved to the paint, letting 
the brush soak while | spent more 
than two minutes getting the paint 
ready. I saved 30 seconds. 

Trivial? Not when you consider 
that the idea developed by this series 
of questions—getting two steps of a 
process done at the same time—cin 
be applied to many other, lengthier 
jobs. And that the half minutes can 
add up to valuable time saved. 

I had probably gone through that 
cycle a hundred times without no- 
ticing the loss of time until I first 
set the process down, item by item, 
in front of me and then applied the 
questions. 


Step 5: Apply the new method 


Before the new method can be 
put to use, it may have to be “sold” 
to other people—up and down the 
line. Therefore, it should be written 
up, indicating clearly what it will do 
—cost savings, time, effort, addi- 
tional safety, and other advantages. 
Be sure to give credit to any other 
person contributing to it. 

Use the new method, but not nec- 
essarily. forever—only until a better 
way is developed. The new way of 
today will become the old method 
of tomorrow. 


The human side 


William J. Reilly, in his book, 
The Law of Intelligent Action, says, 
“When a person ts confronted with 
a problem, the intelligence of his 
action is dependent on three pri- 
mary factors: 1) his desire to solve 
the problem, 2) his ability to solve 
the problem, and 3) his capacity 
for handling the human relations 
involved.” 

Desire—Do most — supervisors 
want to find answers to their prob- 
lems? Of course they do, if they 
have any regard for success. The 
trick is to get others to have the 
sume desire. Most people do feel 
that they can gain something by 
helping their supervisors arrive at 
solutions to their problems more 
quickly and accurately. 

Abilitv—Do people have the 
ability to help solve the supervisor's 
problems? We have observed many 


cases where tremendous ability 
showed up in the proper manage- 
ment climate. 

Men can be placed in depart- 
ments or divisions, and within the 
department they ean be classified 
according to skill and ability. But 
brains can't be departmentalized or 
classified. Brains are where you find 
them! 

Capacity for human relations— 
It is human nature to resist change 
and to resent criticism and, unfor- 
tunately, the answer to most work- 
improvement problems does repre- 
sent a change for most people and a 
criticism for a few, 

The gyroscope is a marvelous ex- 
ample of resistance to change. It 
will resist a sudden change in posi- 
tion with unbelievable force and if 
the change is too abrupt, it may 
even be destroyed. But its position 
can be completely changed if the 
operation ts performed slowly. 

Most people do not like to be 
criticized no matter how construc- 
tive the criticism ts. Even when we 
ask for criticism, we most often 
really want praise. | say to my wife, 
“LT yust waxed the car. Come on out 
and take a look at it and tell me 
what you think of it.” If she says, 
“Good job! Shines‘like a new dime.” 
everything is fine. On the other 
hand, if she tells the truth that it's 
streaky, | dig up twenty reasons to 
justify the poor job. 

Consultation with the people in- 
volved is a real help in job im- 
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provement. It is particularly helpful 
in the questioning stage (Step 3). 
True consultation, however, 
volves a deep-seated philosophy. It 
is: 

—Seeking sincerely for ideas, re- 
actions, and feelings; 

—Recognizing each employee's 
importance; 

—Sharing information, — ideas, 
plans, and problems with the 
people involved; 

——Recognizing that the employee 
knows more about his job than 
anyone else does. | 

It is not: 

—Selling ideas under a disguise; 

—Going through the motions of 
letting other people talk with- 
out paying attention to their 
reactions. 

How do you consult? Ask your- 
self, “Who will have to accept any 
improvement before it can work? 
My supervisor?—my employees?— 
the man who signs the checks?” 

Get these people interested. Help 
them to realize that a problem exists 
and that their contributions toward 
solving it will be recognized and 
appreciated. | 


‘You can consult with anybody; 
the person you work for, the people 
who work for you, the people you 
work with—even your wife or hus- 
band. When you do consult, you 
will make it easy for people to co- 
operate with you to get improve- 
ments made. 

No one can resist a new idea 
when it is partly his, nor feel criti- 


cized when asked to adopt a new 


plan if he helped develop the plan. 

We do not have to be geniuses— 
or even engineers—to be imagina- 
tive enough to work out simple job 
improvements. Some supervisors 
waste time waiting for the spectacu- 
lar, earth-shaking improvement that 
will make thousands of dollars for 
themselves and their company. In 
the meantime, many others are out 
looking for the little improvements 
—the “five-and-dime” ideas which 
will pick up seconds here or a min- 
ute there. Frequently the same man 
who is looking for the little ideas 
vets the big ideas too. Even if he 
doesn't, little ideas for improvement 
add up to production miracles and 
result in success for the super- 
visor. 


Replacement Value 
ONE OF THE ESSENTIAL ingredients in any management-develop- 
ment plan is that each member of the management .group should 
train, conscientiously and continually, one or n.ore outstanding men 
within the organization to qualify as replacements for himself. The 
most valuable manager is one who is training somebody to be a 


better man than he is. 


He is the kind of man who deserves 


promotion and can be promoted because he has someone to take his 


place. 


—R.C. INGERSOLL (President, Borg-Warner Corporation ) 
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—but there’s no guarantee everyone will like them. 
Here are nine steps to minimize resistance. 


By John D. Staley 


Assistant Division Manager, 
American Management Association 


HE SHOP STEWARD struck his 
1) hand with. his fist. 
“We wont stand for wt.” he 
told the foreman. “Those new con- 
veyors are teally going to louse 
things up in this shop, and we're 
not going to stand for it.” 


Foreman Potter was puzzled. 


“The conveyors simply mean that, 


the girls won't have to carry loaded 
causes to the skids any more. They 
just slide them on the conveyor- 
makes their job casier—less haul- 
ing.” 

“Well, the skid handlers will lose 
their jobs, then.” 


“No, they Il be taking the cases 
from the end of ‘the conveyor; 
there ll be less crowding the 
aisles, less buggy-lugging for every- 
body.” 

“That may be, but our people 
cunt see having the rates cut.” 

“The rates wont be cut. It's just 
a matter of making the conveyors 
do work the girls are now doing 
unnecessarily. You know they ve 
been yelling for years about having 
to carry those cases, and about the 
skid-jacks pounding up and down 
the aisles.” 

“Well, theyre all up in arms, 


Mr. Potter. They don’t know these 
things—and they figure the con- 
veyors will cut them down.” 

What supervisor hasn't been 
through discussions like this one? 
Even the most practical-minded 
manufacturing men dont make 
adequate provision for minimizing 
resistance to change. Yet, everyone 
has had experience with it. People 
resist change when a change is 
contrary to their best interests; that 
is, if they see in it some personal 
losses, or losses for the group as 
a whole. But curiously enough, peo- 
ple also resist change even when it 
is beneficial to them. 

It is a characteristic of the hu- 
man organism to resist change. The 
commuter who sits in the same seat 
in the same car on the same train 
every morning severely upset 
when another traveler unknow- 
ingly usurps his seat. His day starts 
off all wrong if the newsdealer 
doesn't have his customary paper. 
As a matter of habit, commuters 
will shove rudely to be first in the 
car, even when there's plenty of 
time and seats for all. 

Resistance to change starts early; 
small children ask to have the same 
bedtime story read over and over 
without variation, night after night. 
A housewife tends to go to the 
sume store and purchase the same 
brands, week in, week out. There 
seems to be some kind of com- 
pulsion that makes us do it. 

Every manager is aware of re- 
sistance to change, it is safe to 
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assume, but how does it work and 
what can he do about it? 


How it works 

Social scientists have demon- 
strated that all behavior is caused 
by certain needs, wants, and drives 
of the individual. People are con- 
stantly seeking to satisfy their 
needs, and to protect the satisfac- 
tions they already have. 

Any interference with an indi- 
vidual’s need satisfaction is frustrat- 
ing. Frustration elicits varying re- 
actions from people. Some people, 
when thwarted or frustrated, lit- 
erally lie down and cry about it. 
Others roar and howl in aimless 
rage. Some run away. 

One very real need is that for 
security—a need that satisfied 
to some degree by sameness. or 
regularity. When a change occurs, 
it may appear as a threat to a 
person's security, and therefore he 
fears the change. In an industrial 
or business situation, people fear 
they may lose any or all of the 
following very real satisfactions: | ) 
earnings [all or part], 2) job, 3) 
friends, 4) status, 5) recognition, 
6) skill, 7) chance for advance- 
ment, 8) favorable working con- 
ditions, 9) rights of office, 10) 
easy work, I1) ability, 12) habit. 

When a new machine arrives un- 
announced in a_ series of huge 
shipping cases, people immediately 
begin to speculate that the new 
machine will require fewer produc- 
tion people, and that there will be 
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a layoff; or that a lot of people 
will be downgraded, or transferred 
to other departments, — thereby 
breaking up a congenial gang. The 
machinist feels that the new tape- 
controlled machine will cause him 
to lose his status as a highly skilled 
employee and the recognition he 
has enjoyed. The new machine, 
since it is simple to -operate and 
needs fewer people to run it, may 
cut off possibilities for advance- 
ment. Where machine operators 
are now privileged to take a smoke 
break now and then, the new 
machine may change all that. Be- 
sides, it runs fast, produces lots of 
heat, and will make the area un- 
bearably warm. It will make a lot 
of noise. It will mean harder work. 
It means that the operators mar- 
kKetable skill and ability have been 
built into the: taped control, the 
skill will be no longer needed nor 
marketable. 


it's a habit 


Old demon habit plays a role, 
too; it's so hard to train people in 
a new way of things that 
weve coined an expression about 
old dogs and new tricks. My father 
“rode the clutch” in his car for 
years, and he had a new clutch 
installed about once a year——or he'd 
turn the car in because of a bad 
clutch. “Son.” he used to say, when 
tried to reform him, “when 
youve -been driving as long as | 
have... and he went on riding 
the clutch. He was the first man 


to apply the turbine idea to an 
automobile: running the motor -at 
constant speed while varying the 
clutch 


vehicle’s speed with the 
pedal. It was habit, but he kept it 
up until automatic transmission 
came along. 

Many people have studied touch 
typing and have become fairly pro- 
ficient ten-finger typists. But those 
who were “hunt-and-peck” typists 
before revert to the old system if 
they're not careful. First, the small 
lingers fall into disuse, then others, 
until finally habit has the typist 
chained again to the two-finger 
system. 

This effect may be seen after 
operator-traming programs, unless 
the new way is repeated until it 
becomes a habit. Habit is uncon- 
scious resistance to change, but it 
IS resistance, nane the less. 

Once the manager 
that resistance to change ts a per- 
fectly normal human reaction, he 
is well on the way to doing some- 
thing about it. He then knows that 
in all of his planning and in all of 
his activities, some provision must 


recognizes 


be made for resistance. 


Overcoming resistance 


Ihe next step is to develop a 
series of measures that will both 
minimize 
posed change and deal with any 
remaining 
mental steps are as follows: 

|. Inform people in advance 

2. Explain the change and the 


resistance to uny pro- 


resistance. Ihe ftunda- 


reasons it is being made 

3. Secure participation in work- 
ing out the details 

4. Balance negative and positive 
factors 

5S. Plan for any consequential 
situations 

6. Time the change carefully 

7. Set up a trial period, if pos- 


sible 
8. Provide adequate grievance 
machinery 


9. Follow up carefully 
Once a new piece of machinery 


has arrived on the production floor, . 
it's much too late for this kind of 


plan. Many supervisors forget to 
tell anyone about the machinery 
until it’s there, in the shop, but by 
then the grapevine has taken over 
and fears have begun to appear. 
How much better it would be had 
the people concerned been told 
about the change long before it 
happened. They might even have 
become accustomed to the idea. 
The sudden, uncertain fears might 
not have come out so strongly. The 
purpose of the new machinery or 
new method could have been ex- 
plained carefully, and many of 
the explanations might have been 
aimed at anticipated areas of re- 
sistance, such as rate changes, 
skills, and transfers. 

The change will almost sell itself 


if people participate in working out 


its details. Every manufacturing 
man has experienced balled-up 
plans that could have been straight- 
ened out if only someone had con- 
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sulted with his workers. Operators 
and mechanics come forward too 
late, not to offer cautions or sug- 
gestions, but to see the looks on 
the engineers’ faces when they try, 
for example, to reinstall that old 
extractor, which won't fit now be- 
cause the floor. was raised four 
inches when it was resurfaced three 
years ago. Gordon, the extractor 
operator, knew this—but nobody 
consulted him, so he just sat back 
and watched the fun. 

In a toy plant, plastic parts were 
sticking together in the tote box. 
After two weeks on “average earn- 
ings” and a lot of headaches, Clara 
suggested to her foreman a way to 
solve the problem. “They had the 
sume trouble where | worked in 
Des Moines,” said Clara. Later, 
when her suggestion been 
proved correct and production was 
sailing along, the foreman asked 
why she didn't say something the 
first day—why wait two weeks? 
“Nobody tells me anything.” said 
Clara. “Nobody asked me.” 

In the process of preplanning, 
the negative features of any pro- 
posed plan can be singled out, and 
either compensated by more ap- 
pealing, or positive, features, or de- 
emphasized when the change is 
announced, explained, and in- 
stalled. 

If employees fear a loss of earn- 
ings, it must be shown that this 
fear is groundless, or that it is 
balanced by some gain. For ex- 
ample, a potential threat to the em- 


Nevative Factors 


_Increased output of humidity 


Closer process control needed 


Errors more serious 


Higher maintenance costs 


Fewer operators required 


Present operators do not know 
how to run it 


ployees’ security can be reduced 
by their knowing that 
conditions will be bettered. 

If the negative factors are care- 
fully examined the planning 
phase, the consequences may be 
foreseen. For example, if new con- 
veyors are to be installed, a super- 
might foresee that the 
women will complain that the con- 
veyors are too high or too low. 
Better to secure their participation 
in working out the height—or at 
least make some plans to take care 
of the complaints when they arise, 
or try to forestall them through 
careful communication. Without 
planning, a “crash” situation could 
develop. 


working 


visor 


Installing A Continuous Extractor 


Positive Factors 
Cleaner workplace, no “batches” 
Better controls installed, remotely 
operated 


Higher prestige and skill levels 
of operator 


Greater production 


More operators needed on pre- 
ceding operations to keep extrac- 
tor supplied 


Intensive training on new cquip- 
ment 


It is preferable to time any 
major change so that it does not 
coincide with other  tmportant 
changes; it is better, for example. 
to plan the installation of new 
automatic equipment for a time 
other than when new engineered 
standards are to be set for several 
groups. 

Gradual transition is advisable. 
lf the change has been properly 
introduced and explained, the posi- 
tive factors emphasized, and a par- 
ticipative or consultative approach 
used, the next step, if possible, is 
a trial period. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that if the initial 
steps have not been taken, many 
of the people concerned will be 
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united in their determination § to 
make the trial fail. 

Not all changes can be intro- 
duced by. a trial period. And it's 
essential for some time after the 
change is made to keep track of 
the effects on morale as well as on 
production. One of the best indi- 
cators is the grievance machinery. 
Adequate, realistic grievance pro- 
cedure can be a potent factor in 
the success or failure of the change. 
It is difficult for people to listen 
to management; it is sometimes 
equally difficult for management to 
listen to its people. But there will 
be unforeseen contingencies and 
situations that require careful fol- 
low-up.. The grievance procedure 
provides a clue. For example, in 
a large chemical plant, the raw- 
materials foreman noticed sud- 
den surge of minor grievances and 
safety violations among the hopper 
crew. This rash of troubles started 
just after the company had _ issued 


a no-smoking rule in the hopper 
area. 

It is not enough simply to install 
the change and hope for the best. 
The unforeseen fears, the eflects 
of habit, extraneous influences, all 
play their part in determining the 
effectiveness of the results. A 
thoroughgoing, systematic follow- 
up plan is an indispensable and 
vital ingredient in the whole proc- 
ess of installing change. Unless the 
supervisor keeps a careful watch, 
he may find that resistance has 
virtually defeated the change be- 
fore he even knew resistance was 
there. 

There is no pink pill. There ts 
no “sudden” remedy for resistance 
to change. There is, however, a 
systematic approach to the institu- 
tion of a change—an approach 
that, when properly used, will re- 
duce resistance, and increase the 
chances that the change will be 
effectively carried through. 


And Wax that Moustache on Your Own Time! 


WORKING CONDITIONS have changed in more ways than one during 
the last hundred years. Here's part of the code of conduct written . 
in 1858 for the four employees of a Chicago organization: 
“The employee who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars. 
being shaved at the barber shop, going to dances and other places 
of amusement, will surely give his employer reason to be suspicious 


of his integrity and honesty. 


“Men employees are given one evening a week for courting, and 


two if they go to prayer meeting. 


“After fourteen hours of work, the leisure hours should be spent 


mostly in reading.” 


HERBERT V. PROCHNOW, in 


The Public Speaker's Treasure Chest 
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Toward a Guaranteed Animal Wage? 


ANIMALS HAVE A UNION, too. The furred and feathered members 
of this select group sometimes make as much as $150 a week for 
a few hours’ work. They have a retirement plan, sick leave, paid 
vacations, and guaranteed good food. 

Members of the American Guild of Animal Artists, theyre 
performers in television and films and on the stage. Working 
hours depend on the physical stamina of the employee. Monkeys, 
for example, are high strung and nervous, and cant work more 
than an hour at a time. Minimum wages vary according to the type 
of work done: $50°a week for posing without any performing: 
$100 for barking. chirping, meowing, mooing, neighing, growling, 
roaring, snoring, or in any other way responding to direction; and 
$150 for those talented thespians who have learned to cry, laugh, 
or express other emotions on cue. 

—For the Informed Executive 
(Associated Industries of Cleveland), no. 202 
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Reprinted trom Cant lou borget Business 
(Wall Street Journal Cartoons), 
P. Dutton A Co. Im 
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The Job is 
Easier 


When You if 


SIGHT YOUR ..“GOALS 


¢ 
¢ 


By Williagt A. Holcombe* and Lydia Strong 


AGEMENT IS OFTEN defined as get- 
ting results through people. The stress 
i@ about equal on “results” and “people.” Yet 


@ very often, attention is focused only on human 


relations—as though results were not required, 
or as though they could be taken for granted. 
Every supervisor knows better than that, from 
his own experience. 

A supervisor, like every other manager, is 
judged first of all by results. Without results, 
all other qualifications are wasted. To achieve 
good results—on both a long-term and a short- 
term basis—he must know how to work with 
people; but, equally important, he must know 
how to direct this work. Management ts the 
direction of events, the development of peo- 
ple, in a planned fashion, toward a goal. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously every manager has 
goals; he and his people have a much better 
chance of achieving them when the goals are 
conscious, clearly stated, and out for everyone 
to see. | 

It may be worth while to differentiate here 
between an over-all objective and a goal. An 
*Manager, Organiz.tion Planning and Development, 

The Cincinnati Enquirer 
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over-all objective is a general state- 
ment, such as “make a profit,” or 
“increase safety.” A goal is a defi- 
nite measurable accomplishment 
intended to be achieved within a 
certain period, such as “make 10 
per cent profit in 1958,” or “cut 
down lost-time injuries 25 per cent 
this year.” 

Even in jobs that seem to defy 
Statistical analysis, goals can be 
set. A leading air hne had a tough 
problem in improving standards of 
service to customers. Despite pro- 
tests that “it couldn't be done,” 
standards were set up and achieved 
—for the length of time a customer 
has to wait at a ticket counter (‘no 
more than three minutes except 
under exceptional circumstances ); 
delivery of passenger baggage (the 
last truck must be in ten minutes 
after landing); reservations (99 
per cent of calls are taken care of 
within 90 seconds). Each of these 
factors was once considered so 
variable that measurements would 
make no sense—yet with a deter- 
mined effort it was possible not 
only to set goals, but to reach 
them. 

The director of a course involv- 
ing outside speakers—a most dif- 
ficult field in which to set quality 
standards—was able to improve 
the course by setting definite cri- 
teria for speakers, for visual aids, 
and for written materials used in 
the course. 

Even in the difficult realm of 
research and development, the 
Air Force has set and ts working 


toward goals for engine develop- 
ment. 

Not all goals can be expressed 
numerically—but fortunately, there 
are other ways of being definite. 
A New York restaurant gives cus- 
tomers a menu with lush colored 
photographs of steaks broiled rare. 
medium rare, medium, or well 
done. Each order sets a definite 
goal for the chef, and a promise 
to the customer, even though no 
figures are used except those that 
appear on the check. 

Why set goals? 

The process of management is a 
cycle that starts with Step 1: es- 
tablishing or determining 
Only after the goal is established 
can the manager move on to Step 
2: planning how the goals are to 
be achieved, Step 3: organizing 
the activity and fixing responsi- 
bility, and Step 4: reviewing the 
results. At this point the cycle is 
renewed by Step 5: improving the 
process—which means _ getting 
ready to set a new and higher goal. 

Does this sound laborious? 
Lack of a goal is much more bur- 
densome. The supervisor who 
struggles along from day to day 
“doing the best he- can” has no 
basis for planning, organization, or 
review of results. What level of 
achievement does he aim for? On 
what basis does he assign work to 
his subordinates? How does he 
know whether or not their work 
is satisfactory, or, for that matter, 
how he and his entire department 


goals. 
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are doing? Furthermore, unless you 
know where you're going and what 
you're trying to do, it’s pretty dif- 
ficult for you to achieve satisfaction 
from your work. And when you 
know where youre going it's easier 
to get there. On pages 19 and 20 


are two mazes—identical except 
that the second has a _ clearly 
marked point of exit. Using a 


pencil, which of these two can you 
solve faster? 


Scientific management 


What all this implies is the need 
to apply the principles of scientific 
management to the supervisor's job. 
The same competitive pressures for 
efficiency that have brought about 
changes in the methods of top man- 
agement are making this need ap- 
parent at the supervisory level. 

Foreman Bill Johnson kept up 
his production all right, but he had 
no time to do anything except in- 
struct, check up, and supervise. If 
any of the men had a special 
problem Bill was hard put to find 
the time to see him—and he had 
to stay after hours as it was, just 
to get through his paperwork. 

One evening, instead of scrawl- 
ing through his reports he sat down 
and gave some thought to his job. 
Next day he started jotting down 
a record of the time he spent in 
various activities: instruction, 
checking progress, ordering ma- 
terials, and so on. He found he 
was spending an hour a day check- 
ing up on the condition of ma- 
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chines—a job that, with relatively 
little instruction, could be dele- 
gated to the operators. He found 
also that he spent a lot of- time 
on Thursdays and Fridays trying 
to speed production special 
orders. Bill added in the special 
orders with the regular workload, 
arrived at an average weekly pro- 
duction figure, organized the work- 
force to produce one fifth of that 
total every day. He found he was 
able to do his entire job in regular 
working hours. And not only the 
over-all production in the depart- 
ment, but morale, safety, and main- 
tenance were improved. 

More and more companies rec- 
ognize the importance of setting and 
achieving goals as a criterion in 
appraisal. O. A. Ohman of the 
Standard Oil Company of Ohio 
said recently: “We concluded that 
we were interested in the job per- 
formance of individuals and the 
operating results they attained. In- 
stead of stressing the past mistakes 
of the manager, the principal and 
his deputy are asking themselves, 
‘What are we going to shoot at this 
year and next year, and what are 
we going to do to hit the target?” ~ 


What if you can’t set 
your own goals? 


That's all very well for vice- 
presidents, you may say, but a fore- 
man doesn't get the chance to set 
his own goals. Production. goals are 
set by management. Quality stand- 
ards are usually set from above. 


We 
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Which is easier? (See p. 20) 
Goals safety, training, main- 
tenance are often decided by: other 
people, in cooperation with the 
foreman. 
Does this make the foreman dil- 
ferent from other managers’? 
Actually, if setting ones own 
goal independently were the cri- 
terion of management, very few 
people could be called managers. 
Very few executives are that in- 


dependent. Even the president of 


the company customarily has to 
account to the board of directors, 
and through them to the investors. 
Furthermore, if his plans don't re- 
ceive the final stamp of customer 
acceptance, the company wont stay 
in business. 

The criterion of management, 
then, is not to set the goal inde- 
pendently, but rather to have a 
goal, to know what the goal ts, to 
determine whether it be 
achieved, and to plan and organize 
to achieve it. A goal should be 


understand- 
able: it should be stated in con- 


realistic, challenging, 
crete language that specific 
enough to be subject to review. 
Establishing goals requires thought- 
ful analysis. It necessitates becom- 
ing specific about areas that may 
long have been left 
eralities. It requires judgment to 
balance the practical and obtain- 
able against the challenging and 
possible. 


vague gen- 


What kinds of goals? 
Production goals are the ones 
most likely to be established—yet 
there are many situations where 
the production goal is unknown. 
Mary Allen was the supervisor of 
a typing pool. On Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Wednesdays the work- 
loud was light. The pressure started 
Thursday morning, and frequently 
Mary and several typists worked 
overtime on Fridays. “Plan?” said 
Mary. “How can I plan? Let the 
people who send down those rush 
orders do some planning!” Never- 
theless. she did take the time for 
several weeks running to total the 
output of her department and 
analyze what they were doing. She 
found that even at the end of the 
week, with rush orders piling up, 
a certain amount of routine, non- 
rush typing was still being done. 
This was work that could have 
been assigned earlier in the week, 
or could have been held over until 
the beginning of the following 
week. Mary conferred with her 
boss, the office. manager, and he 
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discussed the situation at a depart- 
mental meeting. As a result, she 
was enabled to arrange a schedule 
whereby routine typing jobs were 
handled on the first three days of 
each week, so that the staff was 
free to do rush jobs on Thursday 
and Friday. Incidentally, as a re- 
sult of the discussion, department 
managers woke up to the problem 
and did some planning on their 
own. The number of “rush” orders 
decreased and the work leveled out 
to manageable proportions. 

Cost cutting is a favorite theme 
of management, yet how many 
supervisors know their goals in 
this area? For that matter, how 
many know what they are spend- 
ing—per unit produced, or for the 
total operation of the department? 
If cost-cutting goals are to be set 
intelligently, the supervisor should 
have a statement at least of his 
direct labor and material costs. He 
can then figure out which costs are 
fixed, which are adjustable. He has 
a basis for planning, let’s say, a 
5 per cent cost reduction. 

Quality standards are seldom set 
by the foreman. Yet he can set 
quality goals for his department by 
controlling the number of pieces 
that meet standard. To produce 100 
pieces of standard quality, how 
many units must his department 
make—105? 110? Reducing this 
number is a quality goal. Or it 
can be tackled from the angle of 
scrap reduction. How many sheets 
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Which is easier? (See p. 19) 


of raw material does it take to 
make 100 units of standard qual- 
ity? 

Safety goals are often nebulous. 
Yet they needn't be. The first step 
is to know the present departmental 
injury rate per man-hour. Since the 
ultimate goal is no injuries, any 
rate is too high. The first goal 
could be to reduce the present in- 
jury rate by 25 per cent within 3 
months. This is much more satisfy- 
ing than just repeating: safety slo- 
gans. 

more detailed information 
the supervisor can get on injuries, 
the better he can plan. If he knows 
that a certain day of the week or 
a certain time of the day breeds 
most accidents, he can concentrate 
his attention thete. If he knows 
concretely what people or what 
work situation produces the most 
injuries, that is the focal point for 
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his attack on the injury rate. The 
goal could be as simple as having 
everyone wear safety shoes or 
safety glasses if these are indicated 
for the job. 

Training another nebulous 
field that can be sharpened con- 
siderably when the goals are stated. 
Is the goal to make all workers in 
the department interchangeable? Is 
it to develop one understudy for 
every job? Is it to develop a po- 
tential successor to the supervisor, 
so that he can be free to accept 
promotion? Where intlux of new 
workers is heavy, the goal may be 
to bring new workers up to the 
standard rate of production in a 
stated period. 

In the area of maintenance, 
supervisors’ responsibilities vary 
greatly—yet downtime always re- 
flects against the supervisor's per- 
formance. He-can cut downtime, 
if he learns the present rate. 
learns the principal causes, and 
plans accordingly. One approach is 
for the supervisor to watch each 
machine carefully for signs of trou- 
ble. The job could be done more 
efficiently, however, if he got op- 
erators sufficiently conscious of the 
problem to report even minor dif- 
ficulties immediately. 

How about communications, one 
of the most intangible and yet most 
important goals? The minimum aim 
might be to pass on-to the work- 
force, within the workday, all per- 
tinent information received from 


management. The supervisor could 
also test the quality of his com- 
munication by getting a feedback— 
usking workers to tell him what 
they get out of what he says. If 
he isn't getting across clearly, he 
should make improving his own 
communications, or removing bar- 
riers to understanding, a definite 


goal. 


Suppose you fail? 

If all plans were guaranteed to 
work ou: and if all goals could be 
met 100 per cent or better, life 
would be beautiful and almost 
everyone would plan. But life isn't 
always beautiful. You may not 
reach your goal, for any of a num- 
ber of reasons. 1) The goal may 
not have been realistic in view of 
the resources at your disposal. The 
answer is obvious: re-evaluate the 
situation. 2) Planning or _ or- 
ganization may not have been ade- 
quate. For example, you may have 
planned too tightly—no plan ts 
workable if the absence of a key 
worker or the temporary break- 
down of one machine is enough to 
disrupt it; or jobs may not have 
been distributed in accordance with 
capacity; or the timing may have 
been off. 3) Communication and 
motivation of the work team may 
have been inadequate. Perhaps you 
understood what you were after, 
but it remained a mystery to your 
men. 4) Despite your best plan- 
ning and communication, the goal 
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could not be realized because cir- 
cumstances changed. The design of 
the model you were working on 
was modified, or an unpredictable 
rush order disrupted schedules, or 
a new supply of raw material was 
different enough to pose new pro- 
duction problems. 

Nevertheless, you are better off 
for having had a plan. A clear 
goal and a clear plan help you 
even when you have to make 
changes. Knowing—instead of 
guessing—how things stand makes 
it possible to be more flexible. If 
the goal isn't reached you’ can 
evaluate what went wrong, how 
close you came, how to organize 
better next time. 

Planning does not have to mean 
tight, rigid, schedules; in fact, every 
plan should include some factor of 
safety to take care of delays and 
emergencies. The nature of plan- 
ning varies with the job. A shop 
foreman working with a research- 
and-development teim, for exam- 
ple, doesnt know how) many 
models will be called for or how 
complex they will be. But he does 
have some idea of average traffic, 
and he does know that some jobs 
must be done immediately. His 
goal could be to have machines 
and men that can be switched to 
emergency operations at any time. 


Don't keep it a secret 


Just as you will perform more 
adequately when you know your 
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own goals, your subordinates will 
perform more effectively when 
they know theirs. Just as you are 
helped by knowing how the work 
of your department fits in with the 
program and policy of the com- 
pany, it helps your workers to 
know how their work fits in with 
the departmental goals. Many em- 
ployees will also enjoy knowing 
how all this fits into the company's 
over-all plan. 


Review progress 


A goal doesn't have much mean- 
ing unless you find out whether or 
not you have achieved it. In areas 
such as production, the answer may 
come automatically in the day's re- 
ports; in other areas you may have 
to check, dig for information, and 
analyze it to know how youve 
been doing 

When you have the results, you 
know whether to set the next goal 
higher or lower—or set-it the same 
and try to achieve it with less con- 
fusion. In other words, you use 
your experience with the first goal 
as a basis for improved planning 
and organization period 
ahead. 

All this takes time, but it is not 
time taken from your job—it Js 
your job. Often, in fact, the super- 
visors “lack of time” results from 
lack of planning and from failure 
to substitute mental for physical 
effort. It may be more exciting for 
a time to gallop around the depart- 


ment putting out fires, but this 
amusement soon wears thin. It's 
more satisfying in the long run to 
have fewer fires. 

Planning and setting 
skills that improve with practice. 
Ihe more plans you have made 
anid reviewed, the more easily you 
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can plan. The rewards are well 
worth the initial effort: Waste and 
confusion are lessened, you know 
where you stand and how youre 
doing, and you're improving stead- 
ily your ability your 
present job and to handle a pro- 
motion. 


to do 


Rate yourself as a planner 


How good a goal setter—how good a manager—are you? 
Using the chart below, rate yourself on each category. Mark spaces where 
the answer is yes, leave them blank if it's no. Ignore categories that dont 


upply to your job. 


How Mucu PLANNING 
Do You Do? 


Goals 


Do.you have tangible, reviewable. eouls 
in this category” 


Plans 


Do you have plans and schedules to meet 
these goals” 


Orveanization 


Do you organize men and 
thoroughly to meet the goals” 


matertals 


Review 
Have you tound a way to measure prog 
ress in this area’ Do you use it”? 


improvement 
Have vou recently considered wavs to 


perform this function better’ 


COMMUNICATION 


PRODLC TION 
Cost 

On 

HOUSEKEEPING 
NIAINTENANGH 
RAINING 
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‘FREE, 
SPEECH 


and the 
SUPERVISOR 
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By Virginia S. Kaminsky 


The Taft-Hartley Act and other laws place 
certain limits on what you can say. 


UT ALL I DID was ask whom 
they'd elected president!” 
These words by Foreman Harry L. 
carried a dismaying realization: His 
simple question to a rank-and-file 
employee, made during a tense la- 
bor-organizing situation, opened his 
company to a charge before the 
National Labor Relations Board of 
interference with a union. 
What the supervisor says can 
make the big difference between 
easy, comfortable: day-to-day rela- 
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tions and the watchful, fearing re- 
lations that build a dangerous cli- 
mate for his department. 

To the worker under him, the 
supervisor represents the whole up- 
per organization of his company—- 
aS definitely as if each word he says 
and each action he takes has been 
specifically ordered by the presi- 
dent and the board of directors. For 
this reason the supervisor in direct 
contact with his employees is re- 
sponsible for developing and main- 
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taining sound relationships between 
the employees and the company. In 
spanning the gaps between them, in 
affecting the employees’ concept of 
their company, the front-line su- 
pervisor comes first—above the 
higher-ranking supervisors and of- 
licers of his company. His direct 
contacts may have an immediate 
effect on the formal relations be- 
tween the company and the union; 
they will surely have an effect on 
the morale and production of in- 
dividual workers. 

Furthermore, what the supervisor 
may say to workers—or in the hear- 
ing of workers—is affected by laws 
and—where these exist—by union 
contracts. Here is a quick summary 
of the laws: 

laft-Hartley Act (Labor-Man- 
agement Relations Act): This es- 
tablishes the right of workers to act 
collectively rather than as individ- 
uals, if they so desire, in bargaining 
for their working conditions. This 
right is guaranteed first by provid- 
ing for representatives of the em- 
ployees’ own choosing; second by 
outlawing activities defined as “un- 
fair labor practices” by unions; and 
third by outlawing activities de- 
fined as “unfair labor practices” by 
management. The act is adminis- 
tered by a five-man National Labor 
Relations Board with regional. of- 
fices and field personnel. 

Laws against discrimination (in 
many states) may outlaw favoritism 
or discrimination against people be- 
cause of race, creed, or color, na- 


tional origin or ancestry, at any 
point in their cycle of work. This 
includes their being hired, placed, 
assigned a rate of pay, assigned 
shift hours or overtime; working 
conditions; raises or withholding of 
raises; transfer, promotion, or down- 


grading; being laid off or dis- 
charged. 
Besides these legal provisions. 


the supervisor should also bear in 
mind: 

The _collective-bargaining con- 
tracts that are in effect be- 
tween the company and any 
unions representing workers 
under his control. 

Good personnel practice, which 
can foster morale, bolster pro- 
duction, and avoid unneces- 
sary gripes or 
whether or not a union con- 
tract is involved. 


grievances— 


Your words affect morale 


Personal and group morale grows 
with a sense of well-being on the 
job, with pride in work, with recog- 
nition, with pride in the companys 
place in the community. It is expen- 
sive in time and money—and worth 
every cent of the cost. It can be 
torn down quickly and devastat- 
ingly by the unwise use of words. 

Take, for example, the supervi- 
sor who moved into a “restricted” 
neighborhood. In the company cafe- 
teria he was overheard to say, a lit- 
tle smugly, to a friend, “Only our 
own kind lives there, Howard— 
that’s the way I like it.” Word got 
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around in the plant that he was par- 
tial to “his own kind.” From then 
on, every personnel action he took 
was mulled over and held up to 
scrutiny by the workers in his de- 
partment. Consider the loss, the 
fear of discrimination, the morale 
damage that resulted from those 
words! 

What the supervisor says in criti- 
cizing a less-than-perfect job can 
lift morale or dash it to the ground. 
Employees respond_best to consid- 
erate, constructive criticism. They 
will see their own mistakes more 
clearly if the interview is concerned 
with the mistake—and not. the 
blame; with the job—and not with 
the person doing it. 


Avoiding a grievance 

Sometimes not enough is said— 
when the right words could avoid 
a grievance. The supervisor who 
omits a needed explanation may do 
an injustice to the worker as well as 
to the company. 

Right after lunch Suzy B., a mes- 
senger, remembered to pick up 
some telegrams the mail-room su- 
pervisor, Brad H., had asked her to 
deliver the first thing that morning. 
Half an hour later, not finding the 
secretary who should sign the re- 
ceipts, Suzy tucked the telegrams 
back into her mail folder where 
Brad found them at 4:45 p.m. 

Brad: “| want you to deliver 
them now.” 

Suzy: “All the way to the stock 
room? [Il do it tomorrow.” 
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Brad: “Not 
Suzy.” 

Suzy: “Well, 1 just won't do it. 
It's almost five o'clock.” 

Brad: “Sorry to do this, Suzy, but 
since you refuse, I'm going to have 
to suspend you from your job for 
two days.” 

Next day came Suzy’s grievance. 
The shop steward, while agree- 
ing that Suzy had used bad judg- 
ment, felt that the penalty was too 
severe. He asked for full pay for 
the two days she had lost. Brad 
pointed out to him that 1) though 
this was her only insubordination, 
it was by no means the only in- 
stance of her carelessness; and 2) 
in his presence the department 
manager, his own supervisor, had 
recently warned Suzy that any fur- 
ther carelessness would be pun- 
nished by suspension. Her griev- 
ance was dismissed. 

Thinking it over afterwards, Brad 
realized that Suzy had not linked 
the telegram episode with any ear- 
lier incidents; she had therefore un- 
derstood the two-day suspension to 
be the penalty for a single error. 
He could have had a short talk with. 
her, reminding her of her- record 
and recent warning, preparing her 
for the two-day penalty with its full 
force of cumulative discipline—and 
avoided a grievance. 

An employee who strongly dis- 
agrees with an order his foreman 
has given him is faced with a deci- 
sion: He must either follow what he 
believes to be an incorrect order or 


tomorrow—now , 


‘ 


he must refuse to follow it. If he 
follows the order, the point in ques- 
tion can be adjusted later without 
penalty, as a grievance under the 
terms of the contract. If he refuses, 
he lays himself open to discipline 
—often suspension—an action up- 
held by many arbitration rulings. 

Management people know this; 
arbitrators know this; but the em- 
ployee who suddenly must make 
such a decision may have no ink- 
ling of what is in store for him— 
unless his foreman tells him. 

One afternoon the drill-press op- 
erators under George L. began to 
run short of materials; The regular 
materials handler was on vacation, 
and there appeared to be no one on 
the premises classified as a mate- 
rials handler. In order to continue 
production. George ordered the men 
to move their own materials from 
another part of the floor. 

The men objected that such work 
was outside their job classification; 
moreover, time spent on lower-paid 
work would reduce their earnings. 
The foreman insisted on his order. 
Three men out of 25 decided to 
clock out early rather than obey the 
order. As a result, they were sus- 
pended for five days. 

At the arbitration hearing on 
their grievance about the severity 
of the penalty, the union stated that 
the men would have moved their 
own materials if they had realized 
that failure to obey the order would 
result in discipline. 

All George had to say was: 


“Men, move your own supplies to- 
day; we can go into the question of 
wage rates for materials handling 
later, under the terms of the con- 
tract. I've given you the order. If 
you refuse, I'll have to call it insub- 
ordination; that carries a penalty, 
as you know.” 

If he had said that, there would 
have been problem grave 
enough to require an arbitrator. He 
would have reminded the men that 
the contract contained regular ma- 
chinery for coping with their prob- 
lem. He would have pointed out 
the consequences of a refusal. He 
would have saved three men from a 
wrong and. costly decision, and in- 
cidentally built a better production 
record in his department. 


Unfair labor practices 


The supervisors words may 
make trouble for the company un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act. Front- 
line supervisors are most directly 
affected by that part of the act pro- 
hibiting “unfair labor practices.” 
Four of these are likely to concern 
the supervisor: |) interference, 2) 
domination, 3) discrimination due 
to union, and 4) discrimination due 
to testimony. The fifth, refusal to 
bargain collectively, pertains chietly 
to top Management. 

|. Interference in the exercise of 
legitimate union activities: 

Interference may take the form 
of making derogatory remarks 
about unions; encouraging or dis- 
couraging employees from joming 
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; 


or forming unions; asking employ- 
ees about their union membership 
or activity; preventing legitimate 
union activities On company prop- 
erty. 

On her coffee break, Betty A. 
came up to her supervisor, Helen 
C., and asked her whether she 
should join the newly organized 
union. Helen said, “It doesn’t make 
any difference to me, Betty, whether 
you join or not. Personally, | 
thought you had better judgment.” 

By adding that second sentence, 
Helen—and through her, the com- 
pany—laid themselves open to 
charges of violating the Taft-Hartley 
Act, because a supervisor's criticism 
of a subordinate’s judgment in join- 
ing the union could imply a threat 
of discrimination if she joined the 
union. A more careful supervisor 
would have said: “That's entirely 
up to you. You may join or not, as 
you see fit.” Or “I can’t give you 
any advice on this. You'll have to 
decide for yourself.” 

Supervisor Les J. got acquainted 
with Arthur M., an active member 
of a minority union, after they both 
began taking a night course in clec- 
trical theory at a nearby college. 
Just before class one evening Ar- 
thur leaned over. “We're organiz- 
ing the plant now, full speed ahead, 
ies.” 

Les: “Really, Arthur?” 

Arthur: “You bet! We'll be able 
to hold an election pretty soon.” 

Les: “How many members have 
you fellows got now?” | 
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Les’s polite question, just to con- 
tinue the conversation, was cited 
months later before the National 
Labor Relations Board as an effort 
to pry into the progress of a union- 
organizing campaign. It bolstered 
up a charge of interference by the 
company. 

Harold T.’s factory makes ladies’ 
medium-priced shoes in a_ small 
New England town where, as plant 
superintendent of long standing, 
Harold is known to everybody. He 
is considered a good man, carrying 
dignity and kindliness into all his 
dealings. 3 

When the union came in he was 
dismayed (though he never said 
so outright) because in many little 
ways he was barred by contract 
from some of the ordinary human 
contacts he enjoyed. He was proud, 
as he put it, to know his plant 
“inside out, from the janitor up.” 

Learning that Florence D. had 
filed a grievance about being 
skipped in an overtime assignment 
he looked her up in the wood-heel 
department, to hear her own story 
firsthand. The union contract pro- 
vided grievance machinery at dif- 
ferent levels, of course; but surely, 
knowing Florence all these years, 
he could talk with her as one in- 
dividual to another, to straighten 
out the difficulty. | 

But he couldn't talk with her as 
one individual to another! His po- 
sition carried prestige so far above 
hers that, to equalize matters ac- 
cording to contract, Florence should 


| 

‘ 

if 


have been accompanied by a shop 
representative in discussing her 
grievance. Moreover, he had talked 
out of turn: The matter would not 
reach him at all unless talks at 
successive lower levels failed to 
reach solution acceptable’ to 
Florence and the union. By cutting 
out the lower steps of handling on 
management's side he had even 
undermined the prestige of his own 
lower-ranking supervisors. 

By ignoring the contract require- 
ment he was in effect passing over 
the union—an intimidating act, 
distinctly anti-union. His impulsive, 
short-cut interview caused his com- 
pany to be charged with interfer- 
ence before the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

2. Domination by the company 
of an employee organization: 

Domination may include unwar- 
ranted interest in union activities; 
influencing the selection of labor 
representatives; providing company 
property or financial support for 
union activities; participation by 
supervisors above group-leader 
status in. rank-and-file union ac- 
tivities; and threat of economic 
reprisals. 

At lunchtime, Steve P. 
up to Supervisor Bert R. 

Steve: “Bert, your friend Jim 
wants to be a plant representative, 
and the union vote is coming up. 
Here’s where you sign.” 

Bert: “Sign a union petition? I'd 
like to, Steve, but I wouldn't dare. 
I'd get in wrong with the company.” 


stepped 


Steve: “Who's going to know? All 
the union does is count the names. 
You're perfectly safe, Bert. Your 
autograph will bring Jim one step 
nearer to his big chance with the 
union.” 

Bert: “Sorry. | wish I could help 
you out. Please wish Jim good luck, 
wont you?” 

Bert, though refusing to. sign, 
used words that got him into trou- 
ble. He said hed “like to sign”; 
he wished he could “help out”; he 
wished “good luck” to the would- 
be plant representative. These 
words were noted by a union mem- 
ber who later joined a rival or- 
ganization and were used as part 
of a charge of domination against 
the company. 

3. Discrimination because — of 
union membership or activity: 

Discrimination may include -such 
items as refusal to hire applicants 
for employment because of union 
membership; differential treatment 
for violation of company rules: 
preference in work assignments be- 
cause of union membership; re- 
fusal to transfer or promote be- 
cause of union = athliation. The 
National Labor Relations Board 
has interpreted “discrimination” 
broadly to include not only such 
action as discharge, layoff, or de- 
motion, but also the assignment of 
more difficult or disagreeable work 
and working conditions. 

Nate F. had almost daily trou- 
ble stemming from scrappy young 
Simon O., newly elected union 
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representative working in his de- 
partment. Simon, who worked as 
a sprayer, had unearthed a number 
of petty grievances in the depart- 
ment, spending more time at them 
than at his own job—or so it seemed 
to Nate. 

Finally came a period of slack- 
ened work. Nate seized his oppor- 
tunity. He called the representative 
over. 

Nate: “Simon, things are slow- 
ing down here and were going to 
cut the department. You're being 
downgraded to a_ helper in_ the 
lead-press department.” 

Simon: “In that case, how come 
Bob is still working here as a 
sprayer? He started here after | 
did.” 

Nate: “The department can't use 
you any longer.” 

At the point of his last sentence 
Nate’s mind was churning: He had 
intended to downgrade both men, 
but in his anxiety to get rid of 
Simon, he had told him first. 

The union made the most of it. 
Simon looked the new job over, 
objected to it as not suitable for a 
man of his skill; objected to the 
working conditions as contrasting 
unfavorably with the sprayer job. 
The union charged discrimination, 
claiming that the downgrading was 
motivated by Simon’s union. ac- 
tivities. How else explain the fact 
that his demotion took place while 
a shorter-service sprayer was still 
on the job? 

A careful before 


supervisor, 
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transferring, promoting, or down- 
grading an employee, would have 
examined his training, competence, 
and record in relation to the pro- 
jected job. He would have com- 
pared the employee's standing with 
that of others before arranging for 
his change of status. Also, he would 
have made no distinction between 
union and non-union people in as- 
signing undesirable work (or over- 
time or holiday work), and he 
would have protected himself by 
closely following the procedure 
laid down by company policy for 
changes of employee status. 

4. Discrimination because of 


testimony: 


This section of the law protects 
from reprisal—such as discharge 
or other, lesser discriminatory ac- 
tion—any employee who has been 
called upon to testify under the 
Taft-Hartley Act before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board or 
any of its agencies. 

Frank °*S., a bluff, hearty fore- 
man at one of the nation’s largest 
coal mines, was a rough talker with 
a good production record over the 
years. In his world there was sim- 
ply no room for a_ petty, fault- 
finding fellow just waiting for him 
to make a mistake. 

So it was that when Jerry K., 
a Shuttle-car operator with four 
years service, appeared as a union 
witness against him before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board he 
mentally marked Jerry to go. In 
fact, the morning after the hearing, 


he was heard to mutter: “That guy 
gets in my hair!” 

Frank saw his chance one Mon- 
day when the laboring crew  re- 
ported one man short. He ordered 
Jerry transferred to the labor crew 
at the laborer’s lower rate of pay. 

“Give me your reason, Frank!” 
demanded Jerry. 

“Just doing what's best for my 
unit,” answered Frank. “Your work 
here ts unsatisfactory.” 

The union, 
demotion, asked Frank in what way 
Jerry had failed as a shuttle-car 
operator. Frank said, “Get off my 
back, fellows. You know my record 
of production. Just take my word 
for it, his work was unsatisfactory.” 


questioning Jerry s 


But the union didnt take his 
word. The coincidence of Jerry's 
appearance as a witness and his 
demotion after long service was too 
much for their credulity. They tiled 
a charge of discrimination because 
of testimony. 


Reflecting on the obligations of 
a supervisor under these laws and 
wonder 


regulations, you may 
whether a member of manage- 
ment has any rights to free speech. 

He is free to think, talk, and act 
us he chooses, as long as his free- 
dom does not encroach upon the 
freedom of other people. Because 
his position requires him to lead 
other. people he has an economic 
control over them, touching their 
work, their job security, and their 
income. For this reason, his words 
take on extra weight. They affect 
those below him, and retlect on his 
company. as a whole. In exercising 
his own freedom, therefore. he 
must be careful always to respect 
the freedom of employees—and of 
the company itself. 

No matter where the supervisor 
is—on the job or off—and no mat- 
ter whom he talks to, in the mind 
of the employee who hears him, he 
is the voice of the company. 


More Women Over 35 at Work 


THE INCREASED NUMBER Of women workers over 35 has been the 
greatest factor in the growth of the American labor torce in the 
past ten years. Although they constitute less than a third of the 


working-age population, these women have accounted for half the 
rise inthe number of workers since the end of World War II, reports 


the U.S. Census Bureau. 


Since 1947, the number of men in the labor force increased 10 
per cent, and the number of women from 18 to 34 vears old rose 
S per cent. But the number of women 35 or over shot up from about 


8.5 million to nearly 13 million 


an increase of over S50 per cent 
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Working 


Not FOR YOU 


By James Menzies Black 


IRECTING PEOPLE is the most 
job of management; 
the high man on the totem pole 
couldn't stay there without the sup- 
port of those below him. People 
simply refuse to follow a man who 
doesn't fit their concept of a leader, 
yet unless he has their backing, 
his operation will fail. A “no con- 
fidence” vote from your subordin- 
ates would lessen your chances of 
promotion. You must secure their 
cooperation; to do that, you must 
know your job and theirs. 

The qualities of command that 
are successful with one group may 
not work at all with another. For 
this reason the intelligent leader 
must be flexible. The tactics used 
SO years ago by John D. Rocke- 
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feller or Andrew Carnegie would 
hardly produce the same results to- 
day. Those men were supremely 
confident authoritarians. They had 
the answers and they expected 
their subordinates to carry out their 
orders promptly and unquestion- 
ingly. It worked for them. But they 
and men like them were doing 
business in another age, with peo- 
ple whose attitudes were entirely 
different. As a matter of fact, had 
Rockefeller tried the modern, dem- 
ocratic, integrative approach, it 
would probably have been a ter- 
rible failure. It would have scared 
his staff half to death, for they 
would have seen it as a weakness. 
They would probably have mut- 
tered, “The old man wants my 


Your People 


opinion? He sure must be slipping.” 

But times have changed. The 
transition within our time of some 
of the country’s largest companies 
from one-man managements to or- 
ganizations run by _ progressive, 
communications-conscious, dynami- 
cally operating leaders is a demon- 
stration of changing requirements 
in leadership. 

The relationship between you 
und your employees is vertical. In 
this respect it is exactly the same 
as the relationship between you 
und your boss. There is one dif- 
ference, a big one. Your employees 
are looking up, not down. 

You know what you expect from 
your superior, and this knowledge 
should. give you a clear under- 
standing of what your subordinates 
want from you. It should not be too 
difficult to place yourself in their 
shoes. Your people require leader- 
ship. But leadership encompasses 
many things, and you cant be an 
effective leader unless you know 
your people individually and as a 
group, unless you understand their 
motives, their abilities, and their 
limitations. In other words, you've 
got to Know your job as boss. 

Hugh Duff was not a_ book- 
educated man. But he had two 
qualities that brought him manage- 
ment responsibility. He knew steel, 
and he was completely fair in his 
dealings with people. 

Oné day the personnel director 
heard two young engineers talking 


about the 


rotation-training — plan 
which took them from one depart- 
ment to another to teach them the 
production methods of the com- 


pany. 

The first “Next week I 
Start in Heat Treating. They tell 
me this fellow Duff is a terror, that 
he eats beginners for breakfast. 
Youve been in his department. 
What's he like?” 

Ihe second man laughed. “Well, 
Duff will never win any prizes for 


said, 


diplomacy,” he said, “but when he 


criticizes you, you deserve it. He 
can teach you a lot..In the two 
months. | worked in his group | 
learned more about steel and the 
treatment of steel than I ever did 
in college. He’s a man who knows 
exactly what he wants to do and 
how to do it, and he makes sure 
that everybody else does; too. Be- 
lieve me, Duff knows where he’s 
going. and if you work for him 
youd better be going to the same 
place.” 

You can take a leaf from Hugh 
Dulls book ‘of leadership. Your 
people expect you to know your 
job. If you appear indecisive, un- 
certain, or fearful of results, your 
lack of contidence is quickly com- 
municated to them. 


You're in the spotlight 


A supervisor ts usually observed 
pretty closely. His words and his 
moods are subject to employee in- 
terpretation—or misinterpretation. 


This article has been adapted, with permission, from How to Grow in Management, 


by James M. Black, © 


1957, by Prentice-Hall, Ine 
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A department chief went to a 
meeting with the president of the 
company. As he walked back into 
his department, he looked white 
and shaky. He had a severe head- 
ache, the forerunner of a virus 
sickness. He replied abruptly to a 
subordinate who asked how the 
meeting had gone. Soon after, he 
left for the day. 

The next day he learned that 
two operators had quit, and others 
had been so busy talking that work 
had slowed to a standstill. The men 
thought that business was bad 
they had better seek jobs else- 
where. Their imaginations had run 
riot and they acted in panic. 

Actually, the meeting had gone 
well. The jobs of these men were 
not in danger, but they had heard 
that the company was in a critical 
situation, and the attitude of their 
boss had frightened them. 


Instill confidence 


It is your job to instill confidence 
in your people. So you must be 
sure in your methods, decisive in 
your Employees be 
hard judges. If you habitually vacil- 
late, go forward then pull back, 
issue directions then countermand 
them, reveal by your actions that 
you are muddling through an as- 
signment, you will lose the respect 
of the men who report to you. The 
confidence they have in themselves 
depends on their confidence in you, 


for they know that the success of 


the group effort is in your hands. 
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* You must teach 


You can't just say what you 
want done and let it go at that. 
Your employees expect you to di- 
rect their affairs and they look to 
you for instruction. 

When your company gave you 
your present assignment you were 
handed a trust. Management counts 
on you to analyze the major steps 
and sequences of every job under 
your direction and to train each 
employee. to do his work. You are 
expected to advise each = sub- 
ordinate about his training needs, 
to help him develop himself, to 
correct his mistakes, and to show 
patience in doing so. If you neg- 
lect your teaching duties you are 
letting your company down, and 
you are failing your employees. 
They have the right to look to you 
for instruction in their duties. 

A retired personnel executive of 
a large railroad company was de- 
scribing his early days on the job. 

Training! It was sink or swim in my 
day. | guess it was up to us to train 
ourselves. | remember my first job. | 
was supposed to check the crews tn 
when they reported to work. | was 
given a list called the “whisky list” 

and told to get started. | thought I did 

all rmght, too. At any rate. I got a 

promotion. Much later | found that 

the man who checked in the crews 
was supposed to see whether or not 
they were physically fit to work. He 
was even supposed to smell ther 
breaths to find out if they had. been 
drinking. That's why the list) was 
called the “whisky list.” But I didn’t 
know that. No one had described my 
duties to me. I simply checked off the 
men as they came in, and drunk of 


sober they went to work. 1 was lucky 
nothing ever happened. 


Today, competition demands elf- 
ficient employees. Your ability ts 
rated on the know-how and cost 
consciousness of the people who 
work for you. How capable they 
ure depends on the job you are 
doing as a teacher and a trainer. 


Respect their feelings 

You can't be a bully and be a 
boss. Courtesy is simply 
breeding. Your employees expect 
you te respect their feelings. Some- 
times you are under pressure, but 
they don't necessarily know it. The 
fact that you have problems ts no 
excuse to bite off their heads. You 
have the advantage of your sub- 
ordinates, but you would be a poor 
leader indeed if you used it un- 
fairly. 

The vice-president of a 
manufacturing company was 
plaining to his plant manager why 
he had decided not to go ahead 
with a deal that involved using an- 
other company as his firm's sales 
representative. 

“It may sound silly, but [just 
don't like their top man. IF called 
on him the other day and he really 
rolled out the red carpet. But sev- 
eral things happened. 

“Once during our conversation his 
secretary came into the offiee.. You 


good 


large 


could see she was scared out ol 
her wits. She said, ‘Il hate to dis- 
turb. you, sir, but there is an im- 
portant long-distance call. Will you 
take 

‘Cant you see Pm busy?’ he 


snapped at her. “Tell whoever it 
is IIL phone when I'm free. Don't 
interrupt me again, under any cir- 
cumstances. 

“Later on one of his managers 


entered. ‘Mr. Jones, he. said, 
‘you told me these reports should 
vo out today no matter what hap- 
pened. They need your signature.’ 

“Jones turned livid. ‘Get out of 
here, he roared. “You stay in your 
office. When I finish what Pm do- 
ing [ll see you even if its 10 
o clock tonight.” 

“No, | didn't give him the con- 
tract. | just don't want a guy like 
that representing this company.” 


Consideration counts 


If you want the loyalty of your 
people you must be considerate of 
their feelings, their time, and their 
ability. This means you must have 
sensitivity, because an unthinking, 
person can be inconsider- 
ate and never even realize it. 

Just because you have time on 
your hands for the moment, dont 
act like the Ancient Mariner—that 
long-winded sailor who stopped the 
wedding guest and talked so long 
the young man missed the party. 
You dont want that kind of repu- 
tation, so be conscious that an em- 
ployee may have something very 
important to do and be afraid to 
tell you because he thinks it will 
hurt your feelings or get him in 
your bad graces. The considerate 
boss always asks his subordinate if 
he is free before he starts a semi- 
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social, semi-business conversation. 

On the job, in fact, you are wise 
to attend to the job. It never hurts 
to tell a joke or discuss a sporting 
event, but keep this kind of con- 
versation short—otherwise. you'll 
find that every time anyone starts 
talking to you, you're having a so- 
cial hour. Your people take their 
cue from you. Though they prob- 
ably wont tell you, they resent 
needless intrusions on their work- 
ing time. 


Go to bat for your people 


Your subordinates look to you 
to protect their interests. You must 
be ready to stand up for them at 
all times. 

Charles Jeffcoat was a machinist 
in a research laboratory. His job 
was to make up experimental 
models from blueprints, and he 
worked under the machine-shop 
superintendent. 

On one occasion he was assigned 
to make parts within extremely fine 
tolerances for a new model. He 
was about halfway through when 
the research-group director came 
to his machine. 

“Charlie.” he said, “I'm working 
on an idea for a new transmitter. 
Would you make up these items 
for me?” He handed over a stack 
of blueprints. 

Jeffcoat said he would. Then he 
went back to:the job he was work- 
ing on, since he knew it was needed 
first thing in the morning. 

Late in the afternoon, the re- 
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search director came over again. 

“Have you got my stuff ready?” 

Jeffcoat explained that he was 
sull working on the assignment his 
superior had given him and told 
him to complete that day. The re- 
search director stalked off angrily. 

Jeffcoat immediately walked over 
to the superintendent. 

“Just whom do I work for any- 
way?” he inquired. Then he ex- 
plained what had happened. 

His boss said, “Don’t worry, [ll 
Straighten things out.” 

He did. He telephoned the re- 
search director. 

“Look,” he said, “you're top man 
here and what you say goes. But 
you told me I had the responsibility 
of running this shop. I gave Jeff- 
coat an assignment to be com- 
pleted. today. Without checking 
with me you gave him another, - 
and when he didn't do it you were 
abrupt with him. If you want to 
give Jeffcoat his orders directly you 
have that right. But if I'm to run 
an efficient shop, all orders must 
be transmitted through me. Other- 
wise, you're stopping me from do- 
ing my job.” 

“You're right,” replied the di- 
rector. He called Jeffcoat and 
apologized. 

You are the captain of the ship 
as far as your employees are con- 
cerned. They obey your orders and 
are willing to accept criticism from 
you. See that it comes from you, 
not from. others. They expect you 
to protect their rights, to see that 


they get fair treatment and are 
given the recognition they deserve. 
In the army a combat officer is 


taught} one fundamental rule: 
“Look out for the comfort of your 
men. They depend on you.” This 
applies in business, too. 


Your job as a disciplinarian 


You have the right to reprimand, 
even to fire, a worker. But if he 
reports to you, you are the only 
one in the company who has this 
right. 

When an assistant makes a mis- 
take he is accountable to you but 
to no one-else, and you are ac- 
countable upstairs. But if you try 
to lay the blame on a subordinate 
when you are called on the carpet 
by your superiors, you will lose 
their respect and the respect of the 
people who report to you. 

A boss’s job is not all “beer and 
skittles.” It is never pleasant to 
discipline an employee or even to 
reprimand -him, but as a_ leader, 
you must do things when 
they are deserved. You must learn 
to do them right. 

Employees are never happy it 
they can run all over the boss. If 
you tolerate infractions of rules, 
poor or sloppy work, tardiness, 
absenteeism, or insolence, you are 
not being © “good fellow’; you are 
just bein « poor leader. Your peo- 
ple expect you to be firm. and de- 
cisive in. disciplinary matters. If 
you are {air in your firmness, if 
you have the facts, if you do not 


these 


humiliate when you reprimand or 
discipline, you will cause no re- 
sentment. Once it is over and your 
employees know hold no 
yrudge, forget the incident. Your 
subordinates will realize that there 
is nothing personal in your action— 
that you are simply daing your job, 
as you see it. 


You must be a counselor 


At times you will have un- 
pleasant situations to contend with, 
but you are paid to handle matters 
of this kind. So you must have 
sympathy and understanding—be 
ready to counsel and advise. You 
must be able to get beneath the 
surface when you cope with such 
human faults or problems as ab- 
sentecism, alcoholism, bad atti- 
tudes, poor work, debt, or domes- 
tic situations that interfere with a 
worker's efficiency on the job. 

If you have the talent and the 
patience to trace the fault to its 
source, you will be the kind of 
leader employees. want. You must 
be able to understand another 
man’s problem, yet view it ob- 
jectively and positively. If you are 
not involved emotionally, you are 
in a better position to help him 
help himself. 


What employees expect 


Your employees write a tough 


- job description for a boss, much 


tougher than the one management 
writes. You must understand what 
they demand of your leadership, 
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and you must do your best to give 
it to them. 

|. They expect you to keep 
them informed on the work of the 
department and its objectives. 

2. They expect you to tell each 
one how he is measuring up to his 
job. 

3. They expect you to go to bat 
for them in matters that affect 
the department or their interests. 

4. They expect you to. give 
credit for jobs well done. 

5. They expect constructive crit- 
icism, but they resent arbitrary, un- 
fair, or spur-of-the-moment com- 
ments on their performance. 

6. They expect you to show a 
sympathetic interest in their prob- 
lems. 


7. They expect you to be the 
chief source of information about 
the company and its policies. 

8. They expect you to make the 
department a pleasant place to 
work. 

Y. They expect you to cooperate 
with other departments. 

10. They expect you to tell them 
of the possibilities for promotion. 

ll. They expect you to help 
them improve their job skills both 
as a group and individually. 

12. They expect you to en- 
courage them to greater effort. 

13. They expect you to plan 
their time well, and to coordinate 
their activities. 

14. They expect you to be a 
leader. 
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Test Your Interviewing Technique 


HOW WELL DO you know the rules for conducting a successful 
interview? Test yourself by answering the following true-or-false 
questions: 

True False 


|. Planning questions in advance interferes with the 


spontaneity needed for successful interviewing. 0 0 
2. Thinking about what you should have said after an 
interview is Over tis probably a waste of time. s 0 


3. If you are doing a good. job of supervision. you 
have no need for special information-getting tech- 


niques. a 
4. A subordinate will give only information that he 

thinks will please the boss. a a 
5S. A subordinate never gets much satisfaction out of 

being interviewed by the boss. a a 


6. The best way for the boss to get good information 
from an emplovee ts to talk to him outside the 


otfice. 
7. A manager learns most when the employee does 

not even realize he ts being interviewed. 0 0 
8. The good interviewer listens well and never directs 

the conversation. a a 
Y. The interviewer learns most by putting the re- 

spondent on the defensive. a 
iO. The best way to get information trom an employee 

is to convince him that you are meeting ‘on an 

equal basis-—that you are both just emplovees of 

the same firm. 


Score yourself on this test by counting one point for each “true” 
response and zero for each “false” response. The perfect score ts 
zero. Every one of these ten statements ts. mn fact. incorrect, say 
Robert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell, of the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center. 

Review and Modern Industrs 


EACH GROUP OF MEN has its special interests; and yet the higher. 
the broader, and deeper interests are those that apply to all men 
alike; for the spirit of brotherhood in American citizenship. when 
rightly applied, is more important than anything else. 


THEODORE ROOSEVEL! 
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- By Nila Banton Smith 
Director of The Reading Institute 
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and Professor of Education, New York University 
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N”. YOU HAVE learned to gather 


the larger basic ideas—the 
“shining nuggets.” There will be 
times, however, when you will be 


obliged to sift the sands for the 
gold dust—in other words, to mine 
for details. 

As Bacon has so aptly said, 
“Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few 

be chewed and digested.” Our 
concern here is with reading ma- 
terials that have to be “chewed 
and digested,” where you must 
study every sentence. 

Take the instructions § that 
company income-tax forms. 
( 1958, by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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No 


speed reading for main ideas there! 

Most of us find it necessary to 
do this type of reading every day. 
Managers, especially, have to do a 
great deal of careful factual read- 
ing as a part of their daily routine. 
There are reports on company or 
departmental business. There are 
letters, memos, even ads that tell 
about new processes or machines. 
There are directions that must be 
followed exactly. There are ex- 
planations of policies and plans in 
which every word is important, 

This ts an age of technology and 
scientific advancement. Every bus- 
iness or profession has its own flood 


YOU Cay | 
| BETTED 4 
ang FASTER 
5 
¥ 
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of technical articles published 
weekly or nionthly. Thousands of 
people find it necessary and de- 
sirable to read these periodicals in 
order to keep abreast of develop- 
ments. 


Grasping details 


Doing detailed reading rapidly 
and well is a complex process re- 
quiring many different reading 
skills. That is why it is important 
to master the elementary skills. 

In effective reading for details 
you need to know how to preview 
so that you can decide whether the 
material is sufficiently interesting to 
be read for details. You need to 
know how to pick out the main idea 
in each paragraph so that’ you can 
see details as they are related to 
the main idea. And, of course, you 
still need to read quickly. You need 
also two very important new skills: 
first, to discriminate between main 
ideas and details; second, to or- 
ganize details related to the main 
ideas. After considerable practice 
in analyzing paragraphs and or- 
ganizing details, you will reach a 
point at which you will read factual 


material in groups of meanings 
rather than in isolated scraps. 

As you read, think of the main 
idea as a magnet drawing the par- 
ticles toward it—the particles being 
the smaller, detailed ideas. Then 
think of this main idea with its 
cluster of sub-ideas as a unit. These 
are the basic processes that will 
enable you to grasp a series of de- 
tails quickly and accurately. 

The necessary written work may 
seem laborious and time consum- 
ing, for you must thoughtfully read 
all the explanations and directions 
and write all the answers requested. 
As you practice, however, you will 
gradually abandon written work 
and detailed analyses and will men- 
tally apply the new techniques as 
you read. Then you will be able to 
grasp details more speedily and ef- 
fectively. So don't be discouraged 
with the length of time it takes to 
practice. Once the foundation is 
correctly laid, a new house goes up 
rapidly. So it is with reading factual 
material: When you become adept 
at grasping clusters of details in 
their mght relationships you will 
have become a skillful reader. 


Diagraming Major Details 


maim idea. 


There are major and minor details in most paragraphs. 
The following simple paragraph will illustrate the pro- 
cedures for noting the main idea with its major details. 
Read this paragraph quickly and see if you can spot the 


This is the sixth in a series of articles on reading improvement, serialized with permis- 
sion of Prentice-Hall, Inc., from a book by Dr. Nila B. Smith, to be published this 


year. 


4) 


In a growing number of hotels and skyscrapers across the nation, 
fagades of steel have replaced the foot-thick brick and mortar walls 
once used. Tests show that a steel wall four inches thick has better 
insulating qualities than a 12-inch thickness of masonry. In addi- 
tion, steel-curtain wall panels save both time and labor. And the 
floor space conserved by use of the thin wall as against the 
thick wall in a big office building can mean a couple of hundred 
dollars a year in rentals.’ 

No doubt you discovered at once that the main idea is: A growing 
number of hotels and skyscrapers use steel instead of brick or mortar 
walls. 

Now find three details related to this main idea and sum them up. 

Your summary should be something like this: 1) A steel wall has better 
insulating qualities; 2) steel wall panels save time and labor; 3) a steel wall 
conserves floor space. 7 

Now think of this whole mass of ideas as one related cluster of mean- 
ings, as in Figure |. 

Figure 1! 


A growing number of hotels and skyscrapers use steel fasades instead of brick 
ond mortar walls. 


3 


A steel wall has better in- Steel wall panels save time A steel wall conserves floor 
sulating properties. and labor. space. 


If you have grasped these ideas easily, it is because you sorted them 
from the main idea and related them to it. 

For the present, no time limit is placed on the reading of the following 
practice paragraphs. In working with them you will be developing your 
skill in analyzing paragraphs and perceiving relationships of- their com- 
ponent parts. You should, however, work as fast as you can. 


Paragraph 1 
Tropical fish are becoming increasingly popular. Varied in color, 
they are decorative for homes, offices, and even store windows. The 
raising of such fish is recommended as a relaxing hobby for people 
in jobs involving much tension. Many hobbyists have made moncy 
by breeding tropical-fish varieties for which there is a special 
demand.” 


Complete the diagram (Figure 2). 


'*Steel Framing in Houses,”” Science Digest, February, 1955, p. 95. 
“Max F. Baer, “Basement Farming Can Pay,” Journal of Living, December, 1953, p. 17. 
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Figure 2 


Tropical fish are becoming increasingly popular 


They are decorative 


Check your work with the Answer Key on page 56. The wording 
doesn't have to be exactly that given in the Answer Key, as long as 
the ideas are the same. 

Paragraph 2 


There are a lot of things that should come before investing in 
securities—particularly if you're raising a family. First, an adequate 
insurance plan should give your dependents reasonable security 
And if you are paying for a home, you will probably want to direct 
all your surplus dollars into paying off the real-estate mortgage 
Finally, you'll want to be sure of enough money tor the children’s 
education, and have a reserve fund of cash for emergencies like 


unexpected medical bills.” 


Complete the diagram (Figure 3). 


Figure 3 


| 


Check your work with the Answer Key on page 56. 

Now you may use a different format for stating the main idea’ and 
grouping the major details. Follow the plan suggested by the headines 
and lines beneath the following paragraph. Remember you are to list only 
major details. For the moment don't bother with the tiny subdetails under 
the major details. Check your work with the Answer Key on page 56. 


'“You Don't Have to Be a Milhonaire to Invest in Stocks and Bonds Puttine Your Mane 
Work, Mernll Lynch, Prerce, Fenner A Beane, New York, 1953 
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Paragrap 1 3 

The history of production is easily sketched. Early primitive man 
doubtless “manufactured” little, himself, but merely appropriated 
what nature provided—tfish, game, and wild fruits. Slowly, through 
the centuries, however, he learned to work over the products of 
nature more and more, to make fishhooks from bones, to make 
spears, bows, and arrows from trees, mallets from stones, clothing 
from hides. Such production was carried on by the labor of man 
alone, and on a very small scale. Later, animals were tamed and used 
in certain operations, especially in carrying burdens and in cultivat- 
ing the soil, and this increase in the power at man’s disposal caused 
a great expansion of production. Much later still, various natural 
forces were harnessed to production—wind, water power, steam, 
and in very recent years the explosive power of gases, as in the 
automobile and tractor. At the present time it is estimated that the 
United States has available more than a billion horsepower of 
energy.” 


Main Idea: m 


Major Details: 3) 
1) 4) 
2) 5) 


Identifying Minor Details 


In some of your reading, a grasp of major details that expand upon main 
ideas will serve your purpose. There may be other times, however, when 
you will wish to concern yourself with the minor details which usually 
cluster about a major detail, just as major details cluster about the main 
idea. If the content of what you are reading is important to you, then try 
to grasp clusters of major details together with their minor details, keeping 
in mind the relationship of these clusters to the main idea. 

In the paragraph below there are: 1) a main idea, 2) one major 
detail, and 3) four minor details related to the major detail. See if you 
can detect these three types of ideas. 


Paragraph 4 


Increased production, reduced scrap, better quality control, easier 
scheduling, happier workers, and lower costs are benefits that appeal 
to management in any industry. This is doubly so in high-volume, 
close-margin candy making. Few industries are so dependent upon 


‘ John Ise, “The Laws of Production,”” Economics, Harper & Brothers, 1946, p. 16. 


the rigid control of temperature and humidity to avoid losses in 
production and maintain product quality. Often the difference be- 
tween profit and loss may be a few temperature degrees or a slight 
change in the relative humidity. Thus, candy makers were among 
the first to realize the advantages to be derived from air condition- 
ing. As a result many plants have complete integrated systems, 
serving all their manufacturing, packaging, and storage areas. 


The relationships between ideas in the paragraph above may be 


sented diagrammatically as in Figure 4. 


Figure 4 


repre- 


Increased production, redue€ scrap, better quality control, easier scheduling, 
happy workers, lower costs are benefits in industry. 


Doubly so in candy making. 


Few industries ore 
so dependent upon 
control of tempero- 
ture and humidity. 


Often difference be- 
tween profit and loss 
may be dve to slight 
change in tempera- 
ture or humidity. 


Thus candy makers 

were first to recog- 

nize advantages of 
air conditioning. 


As a result many 

plants have air con- 

ditioning in all de- 
partments. 


In the paragraph below there is a main idea as usual. Then there are 
three major details, each of which has its own related minor ideas. See 
if you can find these clusters of major and minor ideas; then complete the 


diagram (Figure 5). 


Paragraph 5 


In the past few months a number of commercial meat tenderizers 
have hit the market, aimed particularly at cost-conscious Mrs. House- 
wife. Largely responsible for making this little dream come true ts 
Lloyd A. Hall of the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, who has come 
up with a new tenderizer containing papain. Papain ts an enzyme. 
or organic substance, obtained from papaya, the edible fruit of a 
tropical American tree. Manufacturers of the domestic product are 
compounding Griffith’s basic composition with flavoring materials. 
and obtaining a variety of distinctive individual products.’ 


Charles W. Vaughan, 
fectioner, September, 
*“Tough Meat Made 


“Hiow Welh'’s Profits from 
1954, p. 29 
lender, 


Lngineerine Chemistry, December, 1981.) 


Science Digest, Match 1982, p. $3 


Humidity Control,” 


The 


Veanulacturing 


(Condensed from Industrial and 
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Figure 5 


B Several meat tenderizers have recently hit the market. 


L 


Lloyd Hall is largely respon- 
sible for tenderizers. 


| 


He is from His tenderizer 
Griffith Labs, contains pa- 
Chicago. pain. 


Check your completed diagram with the Answer Key on page 56. 


You should now be ready to progress from a diagram to an outline. In 
the somewhat more difficult paragraph below, find the main idea. Find 
two other ideas of next relative importance that are used in expanding 
upon the main idea. Each of these two sub-ideas.has several detailed facts 
that cluster under it. Group these details in relationship to the larger sub- 


Making an Outline 


idea, and in relationship to the total topic. 


If you read for the purpose of discerning the cluster pattern, you should 
have no difficulty in filling in the outline, although you may have to refer 


to the paragraph for some of the details. 


Paragraph 6 


Public industries are much less important in the United States 
than in some other countries. In several European countries, and in 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada, the government, national or 
State, Operates some or all of the railroads; in France and several 
other countries the government conducts the tobacco industry as a 
State monopoly; and various cities throughout the world operate 
some or all of ‘the public utilities. Our federal government has no 
important industries except the post office, certain types of banks. 
and a few giant hydroelectric plants, including the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Boulder and Grand Coulee Dams. None of these 
was established for the purpose of securing revenues; in fact, most 
of them were unattractive to private enterprise——a Common reason 
for government operations.’ : 


‘Ise, op. cit., p. 482. 
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Write the answers in as few words as possible. 


1. What is the main idea? __ 
Il. What are the two major subtopics or major. details, and what are the 
minor details under each subtopic? (Refer to the paragraph if necessary. ) 


A. (First large subtopic ) 
(Related details ) 


B. (Second large subtopic ) 


(Related details ) 


Fill in the outline. Check your work with the Answer Key on page 5/7, 
and correct your outline if necessary. 
Outline the next paragraph with no help at all. 
1. Read and decide upon relationships of ideas. 
Make your own outline. 
Correct it by referring to the Answer Key on page 57. 


Paragraph 7 


A knowledge of the forces and resources of nature around you 
enables you to appreciate and understand your environment. It ts 
science that has changed waste places into gardens; it has conquered 
many germ diseases; it enables men to control sources of power in 
nature; it enables him to travel under water and through air: it 
enables him to illuminate cities by the power of a distant watertall: 
it has improved the quality of fruits, root crops, cattle. horses, and 
sheep.” 


You probably won't need further practice in writing the outline of a 
paragraph in order to perceive the relationships of its different parts. As 
aun intermediate step between writing outlines and mentally grasping the 
“stripped-down structure” as you go along, write the numbers and figures 
that indicate different parts of an outline right into the text of the follow- 
ing paragraph. Use Roman numeral | for the main idea, capital letters such 
as A and B for important subordinate ideas, and Arabic numerals, such as 


Ihid., p. 


3, 
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1, 2, and 3, for details under subordinate ideas. Try to grasp the detailed 
facts by thinking in terms of relationships of ideas as expressed by the 
symbols. 
Paragraph 8 
Characteristics that make automobiles the generally comfortable, 

smooth-running vehicles they are—as distinct from simple con- 

veyances providing places to sit and engines to move them around- 

are built into every American passenger car today in varying de- 

grees. They are the end products of many things: a great amount of 

research, expert experience, technological know-how, management 

prejudices, consumer studies, dumb luck, and shrewd guesswork. As 

a result, the various brands of cars are notably unlike each other in 

their handling, economy, ease of repair, power and speed, riding 

qualities, noise level, driver vision, and safety.” 


Check your work with the Answer Key on page 57. 

Another good technique in working directly with detailed factual material 
is underlining. A single underline denotes the main idea; two underlines 
denote the major details, and three denote the minor details. 


Reading for Specific Purposes 

Now find out how well you can read and grasp details without the aid 
of “crutches” like diagraming or outlining; just concentrate on a specific 
cluster of ideas in terms of a specific purpose. 

Make a quick preview of the material, without trying to grasp every 
detail at once. Decide instead which cluster of details is of special interest 
to you, and then read carefully for a vivid impression of this cluster. 

With your knowledge of paragraph structure and your practice in skim- 
ming, you should now be able to make this preview in five seconds. 

Then read for the purpose of grasping details about |) mediation, and 
2) arbitration. 

Paragraph 9 

Strikes and labor wars are expensive to workers, employers, and 
the general public; and the goverament has tried in various ways to 
help preserve industrial peace—through mediation, arbitration, and, 
in a few cases, through prohibition of strikes. In the process of 
mediation, an impartial third party, known as the mediator or im- 
partial chairman, is called in; he confers with the employer and 
labor representatives in a friendly, informal way, and tries tactfully 
to get them together. If he is unable to do this, he is not expected 
to render any decision in the dispute. In the process of arbitration, 


* Consumer's Reports, May, 1953, p. 182. 
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an arbitrator or board of arbitrators is chosen, and after hearing the 
two sides it renders a decision which the disputants have agreed to 
accept; if either party ts not satisfied with the decision, the dispute 
may come up tor further action later. Both mediation and arbitra- 
tion have achieved some success in. promoting industrial peace. 


|. How does the process of mediation work? 
b) 
cP . 

2. How does the process of arbitration work? 
a) 
b) 

Cc) 
d) 


Correct your answers by referring to the paragraph. 


-Speeded Reading of Details 

Building groundwork techniques is the first consideration in improving 
one’s ability to grasp details readily, but, once you have perfected the 
basic techniques, it is safe to begin practice designed to increase your speed. 

The excellent reader has not just one speed but many. He has an ex- 
tremely rapid speed which he uses when he skims material for a definite 
purpose; he has a lesser but still very fast speed for reading narrative or 
nontechnical material; and he has a slower speed for reading detailed 
factual material. The skillful reader “shifts-gears” when he ts reading for 
different purposes. 

Your speed in reading factual material for details will never equal your 
speed in reading easy narrative material for general ideas. However, once 
you acquire the basic skills of seeing relationships and fixing details in your 
mind, you can practice the same speed-reading techniques with factual 
material as you have for easier material. 

SELECTION 1 

In the selection below, read to find, first, the main idea in each paragraph, 
and second, the cluster of details that expand that main idea. 

In the comprehension test the main ideas or main topics will be stated 
and you will be asked to identify one of the related details. 


Startine Time: Hr. Min. 
Ise, op. p 417 
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Mr. Seward’s Bargain'' 


Always the Americans have been 
fond of looking ahead to a grandiose 
future. The history of their develop- 
ment as a people has incessantly ted 
their faith in progress; and progress 
they identified with their own con- 
tinuing growth. The unconditional 
surrender of the South in 1865 dis- 
pelled the threat of disunity, and the 
aspirations of the veterans lately re- 
turned from war looked ahead to the 
prospect of a constantly expanding 
destiny. They differed only in the 
form and direction they supposed that 
expansion would take. 

Few, however, attached their hopes 
to the continent's northernmost ex- 
tremity. Those little-known, desolate 
spaces, lost beneath the snow of 
almost) continuous winter, 
doomed to perpetual emptiness. Little 
had come of the Russian attempts to 
plant settlements there. And, indeed, 
no sober statesman, reckoning the bal- 
ance of possibilities, could foresee the 
future wealth of Alaska—the outpour- 
ing of gold and oil, of furs and fish, of 
gas, timber, pulp, and tin, with which 
it was ultimately to enrich the nation. 

No more could such a man have 
guessed at the immense strategic sig- 
nificance of this corner of the North 
Pacific. True enough, the visionary De 
Tocqueville had once predicted that 
the United States would some day face 
the Russian Empire in opposition. But 
to the Americans who noted it, that 
prophetic observation referred only to 


seemed 


the rivalry between their system of: 


government and Czarist despotism. 
No one, of course, conceived that a 


' Oscar Handlin, The Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1955S, pp. 63-68. 
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shift of interests in the Pacific and a 
new geography of flight would give 
this region crucial value at a moment 
when the United States was locked in 
massive competition with Russia, 
with the outcome certain to deter- 
mine the fate of the whole world. No 
one, therefore, was then concerned 
about what the disposition of power 
might be were Russia established in 
North America, only 400 miles away 
from ‘the borders of the United 
States. 

Russia's defeat in 1854 in the Cri- 
mean War led to a time of reckoning. 
The massive incompetence of — the 
Czarist administration called for a 
succession of internal reforms, and 
military failure called for a reassess- 
ment of the strategic situation. 
Alaska was in an exposed position, 
difficult to defend. During the war 
English sea power had dominated the 
Pacific. In any future conflict the Brit- 
ish Navy could hardly be prevented 
from taking Alaska at will. Thus, in 
the 1850's, the question was increas- 
ingly debated St. Petersburg 
whether the American territory was 
worth keeping at all. 

The events of the next five years 
made the Americans desirable pur- 
chasers trom the Russian point of 
view. The Czar had no love for the 
western. republic, nor. any desire to 
strengthen or extend it. But Anglo- 
American tensions during the Civil 
War and the unsettled problems that 
continued to trouble the relations of 
Washington with London convinced 
him that the transfer of Alaska to the 
United States would weaken England 
or at least create an additional source 


of dissension. By 1865 the Russian 
government had signified its willing- 
ness to sell Alaska to the United 
States. 

It was by no means certain, how- 
ever, that the United States was will- 
ing to buy. Earlier suggestions look- 
ing toward the acquisition of this 
northernmost region of the continent 
had evoked no enthusiasm in) Wash- 
ington. Many Americans saw no ne- 
cessity for further expansion while 
great areas of the country were still 
unsettled: and those who did thought 
that the proper direction of our growth 
was southeastward toward the Carib- 
bean. To almost everyone, Alaska 
seemed likely to be a useless encum- 
brance. 

Only one statesman, nursing stale 
dreams as his career drew to a close, 
was convinced that Alaska was des- 
tined to be American. 

Wilham H. Seward also had been 
marked for assassination when Booth’s 
bullet put an end to Lincoln's life: tor 
the mad conspiracy had been directed 
aut the Secretary of State as well as at 
the President. But Seward, wounded. 
had hved, while Lincoln died. 

At the war's end, Seward was al- 
most 65 and knew his active politi- 
cal career had not much turther to go 
‘He had largely put aside his personal 
ambitions. The presidency, for which 
he felt he was far better qualified 
beyond his 
grasp; new and younger politicians 


than Lincoln. was now 


were crowding onto the scene and 
would give but small regard to his 
earher achievements. In the conflict 
between President Johnson ands the 
Radical Republicans. principle led 
him to side with the Chiet Executiye 

and that had cost him considerable 


public and party popularity. He would 
serve out his term as Secretary of State 
until 1869 and then retire. 

Back in the 1840's Seward and most 
other Americans had believed it was 
their country’s manifest destiny to oc- 
cupy the whole continent. The ad- 
vantages of their system of govern- 
ment and social order were so clear. 
they thought, that people everywhere 
would rush to adopt them once the op- 
portunity was presented them. Indeed. 
it was only the obstruction of cor- 
rupt and undemocratic governments 
that prevented them trom domg so. 
When the opportunity presented i- 
self. the United States would brush 
aside those regimes, and the people 
would voluntarily adhere to the Union. 
In due course the whole continent 
would become the United States of 
America. 

After 1846 the doctrine of “mant 
fest destiny” seemed to Seward to 
have become entangled in the slave- 
holders: conspiracy to extend the area 
of servitude southward. Now that that 
danger had been averted, it was once 
more possible to extend the bound- 
aries of the country outward in the in- 
terests of human liberty. The power 
of Spain was deteriorating and would 
not persist for long in the Western 
Hemisphere. The French had with- 
drawn from Mexico. Only the British 
and the Russians remained 

The English would be a problem. 
the Secretary of State knew. There was 
no likelihood that they would volun- 
tarily relinquish ther hold on Canada 
or on Central America, and powertul 
forces in the United States were in- 
terested in maintaining the peace that 
had prevailed since the establishment 
of the Oregon boundary in 1846. 
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Yet Seward was convinced that the 
day would come when we would move 
north. In 1861 he had been willing to 
provoke war with England and Spain 
in the rash hope that the shock treat- 
ment of trouble abroad would draw 
the seceded states back into the Union 
and, perhaps, add Canada to it as 
well. After 1865, when it was no 
longer necessary to keep England neu- 
tral, the day of reckoning seemed 
closer than ever. 

For Seward, the acquisition of 
Alaska would eliminate one more 
alien power from the continent, it 
would extend American holdings, and 
it would threaten Canada from the 
north. Alaska was worth buying be- 
cause it would open the way to ex- 
pansion over the whole continent. 

When the Russian ambassador re- 
turned from a visit to St. Petersburg 
in the early spring of 1867, the Secre- 
tary of State leaped at his suggestion 
that a sale might be made. The terms 
were quickly agreed upon, and the 
next year the ratification of the pur- 
chase was pushed through an apathetic 
Senate and a dubious House. The ut- 
most political pressure and personal 
cajolery were necessary to get Con- 
gress to agree to the consummation of 
“Seward’s folly.” 

Seward himself retired, and the new 
territory attracted little public atten- 
tion thereafter. Even later, when dis- 


coveries of gold and iron more than 
repaid the cost of $7,200,000, Alaska 
excited only momentary interest 
among Americans, and then receded 
from their consciousness, taken for 
granted. 

Yet, had this opportunity been 
passed up, the Russians might never 
have been dislodged. By the end of 
the century the whole situation had 
changed. The discovery of gold and 
other mineral resources suddenly gave 
the territory a new and unexpected 
value. Furthermore, the Czar was now 


‘acquiring the means to defend it. For 


the construction of the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, which was completed at the 
turn of the century, narrowed the dis- 
tance between St. Petersburg and the 
Pacific, and allowed the Russians to 
establish naval bases at Port Arthur and 
Viadivostok, which soon became im- 
portant centers of power in the area. 
Not many years after 1867, the Rus- 
sians might have been far from will- 
ing to give up Alaska. 

In that event, the bases that today 
flank the northern ocean would not 
be American, pointing toward Asia, 
but ‘Russian, pointing toward the 
United States. If our citizens, in the 
air age, still feel that distance from 
the potential enemy gives some secur- 
ity to their national borders, it is in no 
small measure due to Mr. Seward’s 
bargain. 


1. Finishine time: Hr. _Min. Sec. 
2. Starting time: Hr._ Min. Sec. 
Subtract line 2 from line | to get reading time: Min. Sec. 
or Seconds 
Now compute your reading rate: 
no of words 


x 
no. of seconds 
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Check Your Comprehension 


Select the correct answer for each statement and write the corresponding 
letter in the appropriate answer space. 

|. Americans have always had faith in the progress of our country. 

They have differed only in their decisions about (a) how much 

progress should be made each decade, (b) how much money 

should be spent to promote progress, (c) form and direction of 

expansion, (d) who should be responsible for progress. 

. Men in the 1800's could not have guessed the strategic im- 
portance of Alaska because (a) they didn’t realize how much 
gold there was in Alaska, (b) they didn’t envision the ad- 
vantage of extending American territory, (c) they were not con- 
cerned about what the disposition of power might be were 
Russia established in America, (d) they visualized Alaska as a 
land of perpetual winter. ; 

3. Russia’s defeat in the Crimean War led to a time of reckoning. As 
one result of this reckoning the Russians (a) decided to adopt the 
liberal economic policies that had succeeded in Britain, (b) 
decided to continue their advance toward the Balkans and the 
Black Sea, (c) debated whether North American territory was 
worth keeping at all, (d) decided to conquer the British. 

4. Americans became desirable purchasers of Alaska from the 
Russian point of view because (a) the Czar wanted to help 
America extend its boundaries, (b) the Czar thought the transfer 
of Alaska to America would weaken England, (c) the Russian 
Empire needed the money for reconstruction purposes, (d) the 
Czar held America in high esteem and wanted to cooperate with 
this nation. 


5S. One reason the prospect of purchasing Alaska evoked no en- 
thusiasm in Washington was that (a) America couldn't afford to 
spend the amount of money needed, (b) Americans didn’t want 
to deal with Russia, (c) busy Congress didn't want to be bothered 
with the Alaskan proposition, (d) Americans saw no necessity 
for further expansion while great areas of the country were still 
unsettled. 

6. At the end of the Civil War Seward knew that his active political 
career was about ended. One of the reasons he realized this was 
that (a) he had lost considerable public and party popularity, 
(b) he had lost interest in politics, (c) his health was failing, 
(d) he had been told that he must soon retire. 
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After the Civil War was over, Seward again saw the possibilities 
of extending the boundaries of the United States over the entire 
continent. One of his reasons was that (a) Congress was de- 
veloping more interest in expansion, (b) the power of Spain was 
deteriorating, (¢) Mexico wanted to be taken into the United 
States, (d) England was not doing much to develop Canada. 


~) 


8S. Seward had several reasons for wanting to purchase Alaska. 
One of them was (a) to provide an outpost for defense of 
America, (b) to capitalize on Alaska’s wealth in minerals and 
furs, (c) to threaten Canada from the north, (d) to have a 
United States territory named after himself. 

Y. The terms of the Alaskan purchase were agreed upon in 1867. 
The purchase was ratified by Congress (a) five years later, (b) 
in November, 1867, (c) in the early spring of 1869, (d) the 
next year. 

10. Had the opportunity of buying Alaska been passed up, the 
Russians might never have been dislodged. One reason for this 
conclusion is that soon after its purchase (a) the Russians 
learned that the fur-bearing seals in Alaskan waters were valuable, 
(b) the Czar was acquiring means to defend Alaska, (c) the 
Czar realized the strategic importance of Alaska in America’s 
defense, (d) Russta needed Alaska as a base from which to 
make Arctic explorations. 

See the Answer Key on page 57. Allow a score of 10 for each correct 
answer. 


Rate: Comprehension Score: 


Vocabulary Study 
The italicized words in the phrases below are taken from the selection 
you have just read. Underline the synonym or phrase beneath each 
italicized word which comes closest to that word. See page 57 for answers. 


1. A erandiose teature 3. A useless encumbrance 
a) extensive a) bother 
b) famous b) task 
¢) impressive ¢) hindrance 

2. A manifest destiny 4. Artful cajolery 
a) discouraging a) embroidery work 
b) magnificent b) delusive enticements 
¢) obvious ¢) pointillist painting 
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S. An apathetic audience 
a) sympathetic 
b) impassive 
¢) demulitaristic 
6. Consummation of the plan 
a) imitation 
b) execution 
C) completion 
A long regime 
a) system of government 
b) life 


scientific treatise 


~ 


Follow-up suggestions 


When you have achieved a high 
degree of skill in) working with 
separate paragraphs, try this: 

Set aside at least one 15-minute 
period each evening for practice in 
reading factual 
In each of your practice periods. 
apply the techniques you have 
learned. Work with one paragraph 
and try to see it as a whole. Then 
vo on to the next paragraph and 
proceed as if it were a new unit 
Stop frequently to sum up) what 
you got out of two or three para- 
graphs. You will soon be able to 
make an easy transition from one 
paragraph to another and to grasp 
details more and 
graphs. 


detailed, articles. 


more para- 

As soon us you can read two or 
three paragraphs without stopping, 
keep a record of your speed in 
detailed reading. Enter the date and 
the number of words per minute 
you were able to cover in reading 
material packed with facts. Con- 
tinue to keep this record cach night 
until you read detailed material as 


8. Revolt against despotism 

a) favoritism 

b) tyranny 

¢) snobbishness 
The speech evoded anger 

a) brought forth 

b) magnified 

¢) turned back 
LO. Religious doctrine 

a) pamphlet 

b) symbol 

Cc) tenet 
lust as you want to. You should 
make regular rate mereases in this 
kind of reading—but remember 
that this rate will never be as high 
as your speed in reading easy, nar- 
rative material 

Check your grasp of facts alter 

each reading by one of these meth- 
ods Have someone ask you de- 
tulled questions; make an outline 
from your “mental picture; write 
a summary of facts: or tell yoursell 
the important thoughts, with the 
cluster or clusters. of details that 
belong with each one. You can. of 
check FeSPoOnses by 
referring to the text. Continue to 
force your speed in reading this 
type of material, as you have been 


course, your 


forcing it in easier selections 

You should also continue your 
speed and comprehension practice 
in reading light, nontechnical ma- 
terial, making regular records of 
your speed. Don't let your detailed 
reading slow down your very rapid 
rate with easy material. @ 


Part 7 of this course, coming next 
month, will discuss ways to re- 
member whet you read. 
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Figure 2, page 43: 


Answer Key 


Tropical fish are becoming increasingly popular. 


They are decorative. 


Raising them is a relaxing 


hobby. 


Many have made money by 
breeding them. 


Figure 3, page 43: 


There are a lot of things that should come before investing in securities. 


| 


Adequate insurance 


plan. 


Paying for 


home. 


your 


Money for children’s 
education. 


Reserve fund for 


emergencies. 


Paragraph 3, page 44: 


Main Idea: 
Details: 


The history of production ts easily sketched. 


1) Early primitive man merely appropriated what nature provided. 
2) Through the centuries man learned to work over the products of 


nature. 


3) Later the use of animals caused great expansion. 
4) Later natural forces were harnessed to production. 
5) U.S. now has over a billion horsepower of energy. 


Figure 5, page 46: 


Several meat tenderizers have recently hit the market. 


| 


Lloyd Hall is largely respon- 
sible for tenderizers. 


Papain 


tained from papaya 


enzyme ob- 


Manufacturers are 
pounding Griffith's compo- 


com- 


sition 


He is from His tenderizer 
Griffith Labs, contains pa- 
Chicago. pain. 
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an edible fruit 


from tropical 
America. 


with flavoring 
material 


| 


and obtaining 
a variety of 
products. 


Paragraph 6, page 47: 
I. Public industries are less important in the United States than in some 
other countries. 


Il. Major subtopics and details 

A. European countries and public industries controlled by the govern- 
ment. 1) Australia, New Zealand, Canada—raitlroads. 2) France. 
several other countries-—tobacco. 3) Various cities in the world 

public utilities. 

B. Our government has no important industries except: |) Post of- 
fice. 2) Certain types of banks. 3) A few hydroelectric plants. 4) 
None of these yield revenue. 


Paragraph 7, page 47 
1. A knowledge of forces and resources of nature enables us to appreci- 
ate and understand our environment. 
A. Science has: 1) changed waste places into gardens, 2) conquered 
‘germ diseases, 3) controlled sources of power in nature, 4) pro- 
moted travel under water and through air, 5) illuminated cities, 
6) improved fruits, root crops, cattle, horses, and sheep. 


Paragraph &, page 48: 

1. Characteristics that make automobiles the generally comfortable, 
smooth-running vehicles they are——(as distinct from simply conveyances 
providing places to sit and engines to move them around)—are built 
into every American passenger car today in varying degrees. A. They 
are the end-products of: |) a great amount of research, 2) expert cuid- 
ance, 3) technological know-how, 4) management prejudices, 5) con- 
sumer studies, 6) dumb luck, and 7) shrewd guesswork. B. As a result. 
the various brands of cars are notably unlike each other in |) handling. 
2) economy, 3) case of repair, 4) power and speed, 5) riding qualities, 
6) nowe level, 7) driver vision and safety 


Selection I, page $3: 
2c.3¢,4b, 5d, 6a,7 b Re, 9d, 


at & 


Vocabulary Test, page 54: 
ic. 26.3¢.4R. 5 R66. 74845898 We 


Automation Down on the Farm 


IHE MOST INGENIOUS labor-saving device on America’s tarms is 
neither man nor machine. Agriculture experts have found that one 
of the best ways to get rid of weeds without harming crops is to use 
an old farm regular—the goose. At $3 a head, the honkers are prov- 
ing cheaper and more efficient than mechanical methods. 


Executives’ Digest 
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DID YOU KNOW... 
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How’m |! Doing? Do supervisors get through to their workers 
when they tell them how well they're doing on the job? Foremen 
say yes, but some subordinates have their doubts. When 20,000 
employees were interviewed by the Caterpillar Tractor Company, 
87 per cent of the managers said they kept their workers informed 
about job performance. But only 30-per cent of the employees 
said they knew where they stood with the boss. 


Breakfast Special: [oo much breakfast, as well as not enough. 
can lower efficiency during the workday, says the Nutrition Foun- 
dation. Recent studies, based on work with volunteers aged 12-to 
82, show that a 750-calorie breakfast. is: more conducive to work 
than either a smaller or a heavier one. A recommended well- 
balanced breakfast: fruit or fruit juice, milk, bread and butter, 
and bacon and eggs or cereal. 


Work Structure: Automation is the major cause of a nationwide 
shift in the American labor structure, according to a survey of 
130 companies conducted by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The report notes that a decline in the number of workers 
engaged in direct production is balanced by increases in non- 
factory employment, such as office, clerical, and sales personnel. 


Paint Your Wagon: [he man who drives to work in a dull- 
colored auto may have more chance of being involved in an acci- 
dent than the worker who drives a brightly colored car. In a recent 
experiment by the U.S. Post Office, 3,500 post-office cars and 
trucks were painted olive drab and another 3,500 were painted 
red, white, and blue. After 10 million miles of travel, the olive- 
drab vehicles figured in about 36 per cent more accidents than 
their brightly painted counterparts. 


‘Payroll: More workers received wage increases in- 1957 than in 


any previous 12-month period. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that most of the raises were a result of provisions in con- 
tracts negotiated earlier. 


SH. Roundup of Recent Research Findings 


Company Costs: [he industrial worker's take-home pay usually 
amounts to‘only about 60 per cent of what it costs his company 
to employ him. The Benetits and Research Center of the Califor- 
mia Institute of Technology offers this example: A California 
worker whose gross earnings are $90 takes home $70.36 after 
income and social-security taxes are deducted. But his employer 
pays an additional $23.50 a week for various fringe benefits, 
making the total cost to the company (net pay, plus taxes, plus 
benefits) a week. 


Beefeaters: Ihe average American spends about 5 per cent of 
his take-home pay for meat, and in the course of a year he con- 
sumes more than 166 pounds—or close to half a pound of meat 
a day. The Biddle Survey reports that more than halt the meat 
ration is made up of beef—about 85 pounds. per person in 1957. 
Phe amount of meat consumed per person has risen steadily over 
the past decade, keeping pace with the rising national income. 


Give and Take: Dont tilk too much when you're conducting 
interviews with employees, warns Dr. Ronald Wilson, of Man- 
agement Consulting Assocnites. Interviewers usually do from 60 
to 90 per cent of the talking, while at least a 50-50 balance ts ree- 
ommended. Since One principal object is to learn what the em- 
ployee thinks, it's wise to encourage him to sound off more than 


he usually does. 


Benefit Payments: Americans over 65 are receiving more gov- 
ernment benetits than at any previous time in history, reports the 
National Industrial Conference Board. More than half of the 15 
million people over 65 receive old-age, survivors, and disability- 
insurance payments, In 1948, only one out of eight in the same 
age bracket were receiving these benetits. Since that time, the 
total over-65 population has gone up 3.5 million, while the number 
of older people with government pensions increased by twice 
that amount. 
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Morale or Motivation? 


S IT POSSIBLE to increase produc- 
I tion and make your workers hap- 
pier at the same time? At the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's Institute for So- 
cial Research, Dr. Rensis Likert heads 
a group of men who are trying to 
find answers to this question. 

Their key concept: motivation. Al- 
though Dr. Likert emphasizes that his 
research isn’t conclusive, he has ex- 
plored many important ideas about 
employee motivation as it affects pro- 
duction. Can you pick out the human- 
relations factors that usually tend to 
increase productivity? If you know 
the answers to these questions, you're 
on your way: 

|. Developing a favorable attitude 


among employees toward the 
company results in increased pro- 


. The employee who participates 
in company recreational activities 
is likely to be a happier person 
than a nonparticipator, and there- 
fore a better producer. 

3. Supervisors who are psychologi- 

cally close to and willing to go 


igests 
of the Month 


Recognize the Difference 


. “Employee-centered” 


to bat for subordinates are likely 
to develop high-pride units that 
produce more. 

supervisors 
get better production results than 
“production-centered” supervisors. 

Employees want to be told ex- 
actly what to do and how to do it, 
and will produce better results 
when exposed to this type of lead- 
ership. 


. An employee who has pride in 


his work unit is more likely to 
be a better producer than one 
who has no such feeling. 

Supervisors who train employees 
to do not only their present jobs, 
but higher jobs as well, waste 
much valuable time. 


. An employee's feeling that a com- 


pany is interested in his ideas 
and suggestions is likely to boost 
his morale considerably. 

A supervisor who tells subordi- 


a) 
> 
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nates what is going on in the de- 
partment is likely to find that this 
practice will interfere with the 
unit's productivity. 
10. Although high-productivity work 
groups do well when the foreman 
iS present, these groups tend to 
fall down badly in comparison 
with other work units when the 
foreman is absent. 
i. 


Here are Dr. Likert’s findings. The 
answers are: 1) false. 2) false. 3) 
true, 4) true, 5) false, 6) true, 7) 
false, 8) true, 9) false, 10) false. 

Many eyebrows may be raised at the 
answer to question |—that within any 
one company, employees favorable at- 
titudes toward the entire organization 
are not likely to increase productivity. 
Dr. Likert’s study found that highly 
productive units in a company are no 
more satisfied than less productive 
units, and, in fact, generally tend to 
be slightly less satisied. In other 
words, contrary to the general impres- 
sion, the good will that employees 
feel toward a company has little or 
nothing to do with production, al- 
though a favorable over-all attitude to- 
ward the company does result in less 


absentecism, and probably reduces 
turnover. 
The answer to question 2 also il- 


lustrates that, although various morale- 
building practices may have positive 
values toward making employees 
happy and contented, they do not nec- 
essarily vield better production results. 
Ihe heart of morale as it relates to 
higher production seems to be the 
small, immediate work unit, whose 


productivity depends to a high degree 
upon the way supervisors handle sub- 
ordinates. 

Another way to explain these an- 
swers is to draw a clear line between 
morale and motivation. Morale aims 
to control turnover in the workforce 
by building up the company in the 
eves of employees. Motivation aims to 
Stimulate production by cultivating a 
favorable working environment, a 
process that depends mainly upon su- 
pervisors’ attitudes and techniques. 


The answer to question 3 also de- 
serves an explanation. The point is 
that the supervisor who is preoccu- 
pied with getting out the work and 
pays no attention to his subordinates 
as people is likely to have a poorly 
motivated group. low in pride and 
poor in productivity. Dr. Likert em- 
phasizes that managers who get the 
best results accept and seek to achieve 
the major goals of management—high 
productivity. low costs, and sufficient 
earnings to keep the company in busi- 
ness—but these goals are not their 
only concern. 


The answer to question 4 illustrates 
the same concept. Supervisors who 
tend to be “pushers” for production 
get the worst results. On the other 
hand, “employee-centered”  supervt- 
sors have the best production records. 

Answers to the other questions 
point up many characteristics most 
often found in “employee-centered” 
Supervisors: 

Sincere interest employees 
problems, both on the job and off. 

* Interest in developing job satis- 
factions for subordinates. 

Attitude of general, rather than 
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close, supervision, setting goals but 
allowing some discretion in the way 
the job is done. 

* Emphasis on downward commu- 
nications and team spirit. 

¢ Efforts to develop a sense of par- 
ticipation and contribution in employ- 
Ces. 

¢ Willingness to hear workers’ com- 
plaints and suggestions. 


¢ Interest in seeing deserving em- 
ployees promoted, given pay raises, 
or rewarded in some other way. 

* Tendency to coach subordinates 
for better jobs and to encourage im- 
provement in their present jobs. 


* PERSONNEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 
REPORT 

(Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 

Nov. 26, 1957, p. 553:3 


Are White-Collar Workers Getting a Fair Break? 


ANY EMPLOYEES feel that the 
M white collar, once a symbol of 
prestige, is becoming a noose. The 
say that the office worker is being left 
behind his blue-collar brother in terms 
of both pay and status. Do the figures 
bear them out? 

Let's see how office workers have 
fared over the as compared 
with their companions in the shop. 

In 1890, salaried employees made 
almost twice as much as wage earners. 
In the next 25 years, as the number 
of clerical jobs in the country roughly 
quadrupled, growing at about twice 
the manual-job rate, white-collar pay 
moved even further ahead. 

During World War I, the gap was 
partly closed, as manual pay 
jumped ahead faster than office sala- 
ries. But in the twenties white-collar 
workers regained much of their ear- 
lier margin, and they added to it when 
factory rates fell more sharply during 
the early Depression years. Office peo- 
ple earned about 60 per cent more 
than wage earners in 1933. From then 
on, factory pay began to catch up, 
and it took only the first few years of 


years 


rates 
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the World War Il production drive to 
bring it up to office levels. By 1943, 
manual-worker rates had moved ahead 


of salaried rates, and they have re- 
mained higher ever since. 
The unionization of production 


workers has had a great deal to do 
with the increase in blue-collar sala- 
ries, but a number of other factors 
hive also been. at work. Among them 
are these: 

|. Years ago, a much smaller pro- 
portion of the U.S. population had the 
educational qualifications for office 
work. Now the high-school diploma is 
commonplace, and a vast army of 
workers is eligible for office jobs. This 
tends to depress the relative level of 
office pay. 

2. On the other hand, the decline 
in immigration, plus the reduced in- 
flux of rural workers, has cut the rela- 
tive size of the manual-worker pool. 

3. The greater number of women 
in the workforce, heavily represented 
as they are in white-collar occupations, 
is another element in the supply-and- 
demand picture. 


But the white collar still retains 


much of its prestige value. Not only 
does the white-collar worker still have 
a shorter workweek; he’s also ahead 
of the plant worker on holidays with 
pay. Nearly two thirds of office em- 
plovees get at least seven paid hol: 
days. Only about 40 per cent of the 
factory get that many 

Its the same with vacations. In 
manufacturing establishments, per 
cent of the office personnel are en- 
titled to two weeks after only one 
vear of work, or less. In the plant, 
only 19 per cent get two weeks after 
a year. 

When it comes to emplovee “wel- 
lure” benefits, the picture ts less clear 
cut. Hospitalization insurance covers 
more plant workers (85 per cent) 
than office employees (78 per, cent) 
Nearly all these plans also provide 
surgical coverage. Over 90 per cent 
of both office and tactory employees 
studied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics have some group life msurance 

More than halt the office workers 
studied are entitled to sick leave at 
full pay without a wanting period, 
compared with only IS per cent of 
the plant employees. On the other 
hand, sickness-and-accident insurance 
iS more trequently provided tor tac- 
tory workers. 

As to pensions, about three quar- 
ters of office workers are covered by 
company retirement plans. The cov- 
erage ranges trom 50 per cent in New 
Orleans to SO per cent in the Newark- 
Jersey City area and in Atlanta. About 
60 per cent of the plant workers in 
these cities have Pension CoOVerare. 

An annual-survey by the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York 
rounds out the picture on some other 


key oflice-personnel practices, such as 
the much-discussed coflee-break tissue. 
bitty-four per cent of 455 reporting 
firms in the 1956 survey said they 


had a coflee-hour “plan” of some kind 

Ihe association also found that 38 
per cent of the firms have formal rest 
per 

Thirty-eight per cent of the New 
York companies reported that they 
contribute to the cost of their em- 
plovees’ off-the-job education. Four 
fitths of help pay 
for courses directly related to the job, 
and two thirds contribute toward the 


these concerns 


cost of general business courses, but 
only 7 per cent (of the 38 per cent) 
help foot the bill for schooling in un- 
related subjects. 
Although the factory 
been domg some impressive catching 


worker has 


up. office employees are tar trom the 
underprivileged) poor relatives of the 
man in the shop 
Since the end of World War Il. 
olice workers’ pay has progressed at 
about the same rate as the earnings 
of the much more highly umonized 
segments of the economy—even 
though the actual salaries are lower. 
And salaries have been pushed up in 
many areas by the competition of em- 
plovers for scarce clerical help. But, 
even apart trom this factor, there ts 
a lot of evidence that white-collar 
emplovers have become increasingly 
alert to the need for practicing the 
same sound emplovee-relations prin- 
ciples tO which so much attention has 
been devoted in the plant. All in all, 
office workers can expect a fair shake 
in the vears ahead. 
* Horace E. Sheldon 


DUN S REVIEW AND MODERN INDUSTRY 
Vol. 70, no. 4, p. 126:6 
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Handling Grievances, Real and Imagined 


op OF THE MOST effective ways to 
destroy good will, reduce cooper- 
ation, and develop wrong attitudes on 
the part of emplovees is to ignore 
grievances and complaints. 

An employee with a “gripe” will 
seldom keep his work up to par, nor 
will he function as an effective mem- 
ber of the team. His dissatisfaction 
may spread to other men. An accumu- 
lation of neglected and unsettled 
grievances is an invitation to trouble. 

Many complaints and grievances 
have a basis in fact. Something is 
wrong with the job, the pay, the work- 
ing conditions, the company rules or 
policies, or the boss. In dealing with 
these grievances, your job is to get 
the facts, to evaluate them, and to 
see that the situation is corrected, if 
at all possible. Sometimes it may be 
necessary for you first to secure the 
proper authority; if the condition can- 
not be corrected, or if there must be a 
delay in correction, the employee 
should be told why. 

But the really difficult complaint is 
the one that is largely imaginary. A 
fancied grievance must be given the 
same attention as a real one. To the 
worker it is real, and it can do just 
as much harm as any other. 

When an employee comes to you to 
present a grievance, make yourself 
available as soon as possible—and in 
private. No supervisor can afford to be 
too busy to hear a complaint. 

When you and the aggrieved em- 
ployee are alone, give him a chance to 
State his case, without interruption. 
You will have plenty of time to set 
him straight later if he needs it. Your 
first job is to listen. You may ask 
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questions—but only to help him state 
his story clearly. 

Specific information about the cir- 
cumstances and conditions ts necessary. 
If others are involved, tell the worker 
you want to speak with them to get 
their side of the story. Whether the 
grievance involves you, the company, 
or a fellow employee, there will be 
details that are missing; these perti- 
nent facts can usually be found in 
personnel records, rules and regula- 
tions, and plant policies, methods, and 
customs. 

Close the interview on a friendly 
note by letting the employee know 
that he will be welcome if he cares to 
return, and by telling him when he 
may expect to hear from you. 

The first question to ask yourself ts: 
Does this complaint fall under my 
jurisdiction? If employees reporting 
to other supervisors are involved. 
the answer is no. If the complaint 
requires (1) an expenditure that you 
cannot approve, (2) a change in com- 
pany-formulated — policies, rules, and 
regulations, (3) a modification of 
company-established procedures or of 
company-approved = standard work 
processes and routines, the answer 
again is no. When in doubt about 
your authority in the matter, discuss 
the problem with your immediate su- 
perior. Never interview employees re- 
porting to other supervisors unless you 
are instructed to do so. If the com- 
plaint is not under your jurisdiction 
but involves the employees or the 
work in your department, the matter 
should be called to the attention of 
your immediate superior. 

If the complaint is one you can 


handle, all the facts should be put 
together in an orderly way; all pos- 
sible solutions should be explored. The 
action required may be a minor change 
in working conditions, a modification 
of departmental rules or regulations, 
a transfer to another job, a clearer 
understanding of duties and responsi- 
bilities, different treatment of certain 
workers, a statement of the reasons for 
orders, or any one of dozens of other 
possible adjustments. When the deci- 
sion is made, the employee should be 
called in and told what is to be done, 
and why. 

It the complaint is imaginary, the 
problem may be more difficult to han- 
dle. You need to discover the employ- 
real Cause for dissatistaction. which 
may be quite different from the com- 
plaint he voices. If the real cause is a 
legitimate complaint, it can be ad- 
justed. If not, vou have to try to bring 
about a correction in the emplovee's 
thinking or attitude. 

The process will be facilitated if 
you take some care to save face for 
the employee. Point out that lack of 
facts frequently makes for musunder- 
standings. Thank him for bringing the 
matter to your attention—and make 
sure that he is convinced of the fair- 
ness of your decision. It is not enough 
tor your decision to be fair, the em- 
ployee must Anow it to be fair. 

Close the discussion on a positive 
note, and be sure to live up scrupu- 
lously to whatever solution is finally 
approved. 

If you drop around to the employ- 
ee’s workplace in a few days and talk 
things over, you can find out if he ts 
still. satisfied with the way the griev- 
ance was handled. Observe him at 
work. Is his attitude good? Is he co- 
operating with his fellow emplovees? 


If the answer to these questions is 
yes, chances are that the grievance has 
been handled effectively. If the answer 
is no, either the solution was inade- 
quate or someone has failed to get it 
across to the employee. In that event. 
there is still a job to be done. An un- 
settled grevance is an invitation to 
trouble. 

Ihe farsighted supervisor doesn’ 
have to wan for his employees to 
bring their grievances to him. He can 
keep them trom developing by watch- 
ing out for these indicators of dissatis- 
faction: 

|. Lack of cheerfulness or enthusi- 
asm. 

Loss of interest in work. 

A critical or antagonistic attitude 
toward the job, the company, the 
supervisor, or fellow employees, 
often indicated by disparaging 
remarks. 

4. Sullenness or surliness. 

5S. Excessive tardiness and absentee- 


ism. 

6. Low output. 

7. Too many errors. 

8S. Lack of cooperation. 

9 -Neglect of responsibilities, par- 
ticularly in care of the workplace 
and machines or equipment. 

10. Nonobservance of working rules. 

l\!. Heated arguments or quarrels 

with fellow employees. 

When a supervisor becomes aware 
that a grievance is developing in his 
department, he should take aside the 
employee who appears aggrieved, and 
encourage him to tell his story. Once 
the story is Known, an incipient griev- 
ance can be nipped in the bud. 


* Waldo E. Fisher 

MANAGEMENT 

(New Zealand Institute of Management) 
Vol. 3, no. 5, p. 17:6 
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What’s the Point?—A Guide to Clear Communications 


AGER USUALLY spends up to 
90 per cent of his working time 
engaged in some sort of Ccommunica- 
tion. That includes everything trom 
giving emplovees simple orders to 
writing a lengthy report. Is it any 
wonder that he sometimes fteels as 
though he’s not making his point? 

A mimeograph clerk can run off a 
thousand copies of instructions and 
have them on every desk, at every 
workbench, within a few hours. But 
it may take a lifetime to make these 
instructions understood and respect- 
cd—if you forget the essential ingre- 
dients of communications. 

Good communication involves cer- 
tain basic elements. Put them togeth- 
er in the right combination, and you ll 
make your work easier and more et- 
fective. 

Subject. ("What's it all about?” ) 
A worker who receives a memo saying, 
“Must improve over last week.” may 
not know if the note refers to quan- 
tity or quality of production, costs, 
safety practices, absenteeism, or house- 
keeping. An employee who is admon- 
ished simply to “straighten up and 
fy right” may wonder if this advice 
refers to smoking in forbidden areas, 
wearing dangerously loose clothing. 
excessive conversation, or poor pro- 
duction. Remember, if the other fel- 
low wonders “what's it all about?” 
the subject isn't clear. 

2. Purpose. ("Why'd he say that?”) 
Your purpose may be to inform, to 
direct, to praise or reprimand, to ad- 
vise, warn, or report. Be certain this 
purpose is self-evident. A production 
worker, told that & per cent of his 
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units have been rejected, could think 
his output is either better or worse 
than what's expected, unless it’s also 
explained that rejects shouldnt ex- 
ceed 4 per cent. If you make the 
worker wonder “why'd he say that?” 
your purpose ts not clear. 

3. Addressee. ("Who's he talking 
to?) You may be speaking to one 
or more individuals or to groups, 
either on the same levels of an or- 
ganization or several different 
levels. 

Be sure everyone concerned re- 
ceives the message promptly—people 
dont like being left out, or getting 
the word late. And the addressee 
should never have to wonder why a 
communication has been sent to him 
at all, how much of it concerns him, 
or just how carefully he ts expected 
to consider it. 

4. Content. (How much detail’) 
Background information may or may 
not be necessary. In order to do their 
work properly, some employees may 
require complete details, but to others 
the extra information may be useless 
and confusing. baffling mass of 
nonessential technical detail makes tt 
difficult for the worker to select the 
information important to his own job. 

S. Language. (How to say it?) 
There are all kinds of special techni- 


cal vocabularies—for all kinds of pur- 


poses. If you need an “interpreter” or 
a “translation,” your language ts not 
right for your purpose. 

Don't talk either “down to” or “up 
to” your listeners. But be sure the 
language you use has the meaning for 
‘others that it has for you. 


6. Pinpointing. (“Which one does 
he mean?) Such general terms as 
“operator,” “inspector,” or “new man” 
often convey the picture of a stere 
otype rather than an individual. For 
each listener, a different “type” may 
come to mind. 

When you communicate, you can 
help people think about ditler- 
ences by pinpointing them. For in- 
Stance: Operator Jones is trying to 
learn the fine points of the operation, 
but Operator Smith ws always fighting 
with quality control New Man 
listens to 
thanks vou; New Man Green tries 
to make you think he knows it all. 

7. Tone. (What's the right pitch?) 
Your tone, your choice of words, your 
tuct are some of the most important 
factors in effective Communication. 


Brown mstruction and 


luke this example: “Johnson, re 
member | told vou they wouldn't ap- 
prove that transfer? Well, they wont!” 

Here's another way of breaking the 
sume news: “Johnson, [Pm sorry, but 
the super wont approve that transfer 
riaht now. You remember, we thought 
it might be held up as long as we're 
short-handed here. But remind me 
about iat in the tall, and well try 
again.” 

8. Guide 
choose’) Any 
kind of road map. with guide lines 
tor others to follow. 

You and the recipient must use the 


lines. (Which ones to 
communication a 


sume “map” and tollow the same 
route. Perhaps vou want to make a 
point about a certain workers attend 
ance. Graphs or trend lines, although 
cllective with some employees, may 
others It 


might be better in some cases to let 


be mecomprehensible to 


the employee compare his time cards 
with those of others who have good 
records. He's tamiliar with the time 
card, and can draw conclusions from it 
because it's a “map” he understands. 

9. Dating. (When did it happen’) 
Putting the time of origin on each 
of your Communications saves a lot of 
trouble. It can prevent acting on ob- 
solete information, and when conflict- 
ing communications are received, it 
cun be important to know which ts 
the final word. 

lO. Listening. ("Why doesnt he 
let me talk?”) Lo transmit intorma- 
tion successfully you must be a good 
receiver. When Vou listen to or read 
the communications of others. you 
should be receiving What they are try- 
ing to tell vou, not what you think 
they are saving 

Here are a few suggestions tor bet- 
ter listening 

a) Dont assume: dont anticipate 

b) Don't interrupt. Let the person 
talking to vou sav his say. Find the 
time to hear him out. or ask him to 
stay inside a time limit: but never cut 
him off abruptly. Listening a little to 
a worker and then stopping him may 
be even more trustrating than not lis- 
tening at all 

c) Try to understand the speaker's 
actual need. which may or may not be 
different trom his immediute purpose 
For example. a worker makes the com- 
plaint that his machine ts nowy. But 
he has already complained about the 
machine's speed, the overhead light 
ing, and the safety guard, all of which 
appear to be standard and satisfactory 
And the machine ts no norsier than 
others. Could there be some other 
factor he ws reluctant to mention 
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such as a poor relationship with others 
near him—that is causing his dissatis- 
faction and repeated complaints? 

d) Don’t react without thinking. 
Your first reaction may be entirely 
off base. The other fellow may be 
using a word that throws you off. He 
may refer to an episode that you see 
differently. He may express himself 


badly. If you let these facts arouse’ 


premature antagonism, you stop lis- 
tening. 

e) If an unclear communication is 
in writing, try putting it aside for a 
time, if possible. Read it again when 
you are less hurried. Some people are 
unaccustomed to writing, and their 
letters and memos are very different 
from their conversation. If on second 
reading you still don’t understand the 
memo, try to see the writer. Face to 
face, you can say: “I’m not sure | 
understood that part about the night 
shift. Would you mind going over it 
again?” Or: “Let's have that part 


about Brown again. I want to ‘be sure 


~1 get your point of view correctly.” 


The very fact that you are trying to 
understand will convey your sincerity. 

ll. Form. (“Why'd he choose that 
way?) Each form of communication 
has its own advantages and disadvan- 
tages, as well as its own requirements. 
The simplest type to do the job is 
usually best. But certain jobs may re- 
quire several forms—some of them 
tar from simple. 

Sometimes managers tend to be too 
rigid. A few people, for instance, drop 
in on the other fellow personally. 
Others ask him to come over. Still 
others try to do nearly all their com- 
municating over the phone, and there 
are those who do nothing but send 
memos. Changing the form to suit 
the occasion is one of the best ways 
to insure e-Tective communication. 

* William Exton, Jr. 
FACTORY MANAGEMENT AND 


MAINTENANCE 
Vol. 115, no. 4, p. 114:7 
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“Would you consider travel in lieu of experience?” 


Weekday 


ig 
# 
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Seven Steps to New Ideas 


is bad in each alternative. You should 
find it useful to write out the pros and 


habits of thinking, 
rather than sudden flashes of in- 
spiration, afe usually responsible for 
useful new ideas. Here are seven steps 
you can use to build up your stock of 
ideas: 

|. Observe. “The thinker,” said Er- 
nest Dimnet, “is pre-eminently a man 
who sees where others do not.” The 
practical idea man recognizes what ts 
good and what is bad-in the products 
and methods he observes. “That man,” 
says Carlyle, “is the most original who 
can adapt from the greatest number 
of sources.” Develop your awareness 
of things around you. 

2. Identify the goal. What do you 
need? Figure out the results you hope 
to attain. 

3. Start looking. Ask people who 
might know something about the mat- 
ter how they would approach the 
problem. Go to the library and see 
what vou can find. Chances are, your 
problem is not entirely new, and some- 
one who worked on a_ similar 
problem elsewhere has taken the trou- 
ble to write up his experience. Read 
trade papers for ideas you might use. 

4. Sort out the possible methods of 
satisfying the need. Wt helps this 
process to outline the alternatives on 
paper, but at least review them men- 
tally 

S. Criticize each possible solution 
Concentrate on what ts good and what 


cons. 

6. Mull over your problem, using 
the information you have. This should 
be a time of mental unrest. If you are 
lucky, the solution will come to you in 
a flash. But you may stew for days, 
weeks, or months, asking yourself 
“what?” or “how?” It is often a job 
of rearranging or recombining all the 
known elements of past experience un- 
til a new pattern forms. 

7. Try it out. Once you have the 
idea—-the different pattern or relation- 
ship—-put it to the test. Even if i 
seems too wild to tfy, discuss it with 
others. If your solution does not sur- 
vive and you need to resume the crea- 
tive process, the time used for the try- 
out was not wasted. You will have 
added to your stock of background 
knowledge, which will help you to de- 
velop other ideas. 

Getting ideas is a combination of 
seurching and thinking. You have to 
work at it. Even your spare-time activt- 
tices can be directed toward finding 
new solutions to your problems. Shop 
tulk outside the shop may be consil- 
ered a bore by some people, but it 
often produces stimulating ideas that 
lead to worth-while achievements 


Frank M. Kleiler 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Vol. 28, no. 8, p. 19:2 


IHERE ARE TWO KINDS OF men who never amount to much: those 
who cannot do what they are told, and those who can do nothing 


else. 


C. H. Curtis 
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The Supervisor's Role in Job Evaluation 


N ORDER TO DIRECT, you have to 

know what you're directing. In 
other words, the supervisor needs to 
know the exact nature of the jobs he’s 
supervising. 

But how many foremen have an 
accurate description. of each job in 
their department? 

You don't have to wait for a trained 
analyst. If your company has one, you 
can learn a lot and help him as well 
by doing the groundwork. If not, you 
yourself can prepare a brief analysis 
of the jobs under your supervision. 

In analyzing a job, try to describe 
it in specific terms. Consider the kind 
of work performed, the skill needed, 
the responsibility required, the effort 
called for, and the working conditions 
involved. 

These factors, the elements of job 
worth, establish an objective basis for 
measuring relative values. Consider 
the main implications of each: 

|. Kind of work. What tasks are 
actually done? 

2. Skills. What physical skills are 
needed, such as eye-hand coordination 
and manual dexterity? What mental 
skills are needed, such as analytical 
ability, decision making, resourceful- 
ness, or alertness? What social skills 
come into play, such as getting along 
with others or expressing oneself? 
What experience is necessary? What 
special training is needed (blueprint 
reading, using gauges, etc.)? What 
about formal education? 

3. Responsibility. Is there any re- 
sponsibility for details? If so, how 
much loss will result if proper care 
is not taken to organize and handle 
them properly? Is there any responsi- 
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bility for quality? What care must be 
taken to prevent waste? How much 
need is there for individual initiative? 
Is there any supervision of others? 

4. Working conditions. Is there ex- 
posure to heat, noise, dust, dirt, fumes, 
moisture, odors? What are the hazards 
of the job? Are there dangers from 
accidents, or risks to health? 

A different set of. terms could, -of 
course, be used. But the important 
thing is not the list itself; it is the 
systematic appraisal of all the duties, 
skills, efforts, and conditions that 
make up a particular job. When you 
know these you can proceed to a writ- 
ten description. 

Ihe job sheet, a comprehensive 
written statement of the facts, is valu- 
able in making certain that the ele- 
ments are clearly identified. Every job 
sheet has two parts: |) the job de- 
scription (the what, how, and why 
of the job), and 2) the job specifica- 
tion (the degree to which the various 
elements are found). 

With the jobs analyzed and written 
up, the next step is to classify them. 
There are several major systems otf 
classification: 

|. Jobs can be classified by rank. 
According to this system, facts are 
studied and discussed, and jobs placed 
in order of importance, much as you 
would arrange a deck of cards from 
high to low. This is the simplest clas- 
sification system, but it is probably the: 
most hazardous. The association of a 
job with the man now doing it may 
influence the job rating, unless you 
have a more specific system. 

2. Jobs can be classified by points. 
The “point system” involves assigning 


a numerical Value to each job factor. 
The total number of points for all 
the factors is the point value of the 
job as a whole. 


Suppose, for example, that maxi- 
mum point values for certain work 
factors are established. 

Here is an example: 


Skill Points lotals 
|. Traiming 60) 
2. Experience 70 
3. Versatility 40 
4. Tact and Ability to Get Along with Others 0 190) 
Responsthility 
bor Details +5 
kor Quality 5 
7. bor Individual [nittative 
hflort 
S. Physical 25 
9 Mental 
( onditions 
10. Working Environment 
Exposure to Danger 25 75 
420) 


Ihe next step is to determine 
whether each factor is worth its maxt- 
mum value or something less for the 
specific job being evaluated. 

A common method is to set up a 
separate scale of numerical values for 
each factor. The scale might include 
six different ranges of importance 
within the general classification. As 
an example, take number 5. responsi- 
bility for details—the requirements 
tor handling or organizing details out- 
side the established routine. The scale 
could be set up in this way: 

Range | (up to five points) for 
the simplest tasks; range 2 (to ten 
points) for tasks usually controlled by 
routine. but involving some details; 
range 3 (to 1S points) for tasks with 
reasonable variety, such as supervising 
a small task group; range 4 (to 25 
points) for assignments that require 
details outside the realm of established 
routine; range 5S (to 30 points) for 


positions where nonroutine details us- 
ually present big problems; and range 
6 (to 35 points) reserved for jobs 
with a mass of important details. 

Each of the I! general factors can 
be broken down into a similar scale 
Then, when point ratings are com- 
plete, the jobs can be arranged in or- 
der of their totals. 

Job evaluation depends upon hu- 
man judgment. which is sometimes 
wrong, but an organized plan can re- 
duce the possibility of error. 

Try to “sell” the program of job 
evaluation to all concerned. Such a 
program is completely successful onls 
when workers accept it. Job evalua- 
tion is a continuing process which 
must be kept up to date and consist 
ently applied to all jobs im the de- 
partment. 


* MANAGEMENT AIDS 

FOR SMALL MANUFACTURERS 
Small Business Administration 
November, 1957 
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The Income-Tax Man: Fact and Fiction 


WHAT bo you bo when the Internal Revenue man calls on you 
to check your income-tax return? Tom Campbell, editor-in-chief 
of The lron Age magazine, didn't know either. until the tax man 
came knocking at his door. He found the experience relatively 
painless, and he came out of it with some useful information. 
Here are some of the tacts he learned. along with the popular 


fictions they replaced 
Rumor 


When the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice asks for a “verification” of your 
tax return one year, you are in 
for it each year thereafter. 


Agents of the IRS are looking 
for fraud when they call. You 
don’t have a chance. 


Revenuers have a chip on their 
Shoulder. They are trying to trip 
you up. They are full of hostili- 
ties and want revenge. 


Agents must charge you with 
something. If they don't, they'll 
come back empty handed, and 


their bosses won't like it. 


Agents are graded on how many 
taxpayers they “catch” and on 
how much extra tax they collect. 
Promotions go to those with the 
biggest “collections.” 


The Revenue man is your enemy. 
He is a snooper who is looking 
into your private affairs. He en- 


/ acl 


Ihe tact that you are audited on 
your income tax for one year ts 
no indication that vou wall or wall 
not be chosen another year 


Ihey are not looking tor traud 
They are checking the figures vou 
gave. 


This, IRS men think. ws the un 
kindest cut of all. Agents have to 
be fair, or they wont keep their 
jobs. 


There is nothing in or out of the 
rule book that says an agent must 
bring in extra money. He may 
recommend a refund. 


There are no such eradings or 
promotions. Agents don't collect 
taxes. And you can file a protest 
if you think you're being ove! 
charged. 

He is just another guy doimg his 


job the best he can. dt you have 
to squirm, it’s probably vour fault. 
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jOVS Seeing you squirm. not his. 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS, the taxes are indeed very heavy, and if 
those laid on by the government were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might the more easily discharge them; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as much by our pride, and fou: 
times as much by our folly; and from these taxes the commissioners 
cannot ease or deliver us by allowing an abatement. However, let 
us hearken to good advice, and something may be done for us. 
Giod helps them that help themselves 

BENJAMIN FRANALIN 
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Jon fills the need tor a single volume of authoritative, up-to-date information 
on the newest supervisory practices. Like Supervisory Management itself, 


it otters 


* practical discussions of the supervisor's expanding role in 
company operations, 


* proven solutions to specific supervisory problems, and 


* workable guides to better human relations for the supervisor. 


articles in Leapersuiv On Tue Jon—selected and edited by the staff 
of Supervisory Management——are particularly valuable for the supervisor 
because of their realistic; common-sense approach to his special require 
ments. In every respect, Le apersuie On Tue is a timely, significant 


addition to AMA's basic bookshelf tor supervisors. 
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